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JOHN TALBOT, A “SEPARATIST” NON-JURING 
BISHOP, 1722—1727. 

There is so little known concerning the career 
of most of the Non-juring bishops of the last cen- 
tury that the following notice of one of them, given 
in Church Bells for February last (vol. ix. No. 423, 
p. 100), deserves to be recorded in your pages :— 

“The will has been discovered at Philadelphia of the 
widow of John Talbot, ‘first Bishop of America.’ At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century he was a mis- 

supported by the 8.P.G., and founded St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, New Jersey. After eighteen years 
of mission work, during which he had incessantly urged 
that a bishop should be sent out from England, he went 
thither, and, despairing of an episcopate for the colonies 
in yf other way, was in 1722 himself consecrated by 
two Non-juring bishops, Taylor and Welton. On return- 
ing to America he assumed no title, but exercised the 
functions of his office secretly upon those who desired. 
After more than two years the Government interfered, 
and he was inhibited. Talbot died at Burlington in 1727. 
His widow died four years after, leaving a will sealed 
his episcopal signet. A memorial brass, being a 
mile of this seal on a large scale, is now being 
erected, with a suitable inscription, in the old church of 
St. Mary, Burlington, where Talbot served for nearly 
& quarter of a century.” 


It would be interesting to have a description of the 
above-mentioned memorial brass, an 1 perhaps some 





of your American correspondents may favour the 
numerous readers of “N. & Q.” by forwarding 
one. Meanwhile a few remarks on this zealous 
prelate may be acceptable, although they are 
extremely meagre, and fuller particulars are 
much desiderated. John Talbot’s parentage and 
place of birth have not been hitherto ascertained, 
but it seems probable that he was a graduate of 
the University of Cambridge, as there are, in Gra- 
duati Cantabrigienses (edit. 1823, pp. 458-9), several 
of the name about the period when he may have 
been a student there: “Talbot, Joh., A.M. per 
Literas Regias, 1671”; “Talbott, Joh., Clar.” 
(Aula Clarensis, or Clare Hall), “A.B. 1676, 
A.M. 1680.” Either of these may refer to him, 
probably the latter, as his name is not found in 
the list of Oxford graduates or of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Having entered into holy orders he became, to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, incum- 
bent of a parish in Gloucestershire (the name of 
which I have not discovered), which, however, was 
given away to another clergyman about 1706, 
during his absence in America, and apparently on 
account of his non-residence ; but, in his allusion to 
that fact, he betrays no regret that he should be 
debarred from resuming his home duties in the 
Church, or any wish that another arrangement 
might have been made. 

Mr. Talbot first proceeded to America as chap- 
lain of H.M.S. Centurion, embarking for Boston, 
June 24, 1702, along with the governors of New 
England and New Jersey (Messrs. Dudley and 
Morris), and also the Rev. Messrs. George Keith, 
of Aberdeen, and Patrick Gordon, the first travel- 
ling missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Landing at Boston 
June 11 following, the chaplain of the Centurion 
manifested such a deep and lively interest in the 
duties which were about to engage Messrs. Keith 
and Gordon that both of them wrote home, re- 
questing that Talbot might be nominated in 
conjunction with themselves. His appointment, on 
Sept. 18 of the same year, evinced the readiness 
with which the S.P.G. complied with their request, 
and the zeal with which Talbot forthwith gave 
himself to the work proved most clearly the 
wisdom of their selection. Gordon having died 
shortly afterwards, Keith and Talbot set out from 
Boston upon their mission through New England, 
and théfice proceeded to New York, the Jerseys, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina, a territory 
embracing the ten district governments which 
England had at that time in America, and extend- 
ing in length about eight hundred miles. They 
were engaged in this work nearly two years, twice 
travelling through most of the above-named 
provinces, preaching, using the Liturgy, and 
administering the sacraments to large and friendly 
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congregations, as well as persuading many Se- 
paratists to return to the communion of the Church 
of England. Keith returned home in the autumn 
of 1704, and was made rector of the parish of 
Edburton, in Sussex, and diocese of Chichester, 
where he died, at an advanced age, in March, 
1716. Talbot remained behind in America, and 
continued to discharge, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Sharpe, the duties of travelling missionary with 
diligence and success till 1705, when the in- 
habitants of Burlington, the capital of West Jersey, 
petitioned the S.P.G. that he might be settled 
among them, and the Bishop of London (Compton) 
having sanctioned the measure as the ordinary, he 
took up his abode there. This church was called 
in the first charter St. Anne’s, but afterwards, when 
an ampler charter was granted, its name was 
changed to St. Mary’s, on account of the day on 
which the foundation stone was laid, March 25, 1703. 
The progress of his ministry here led him to feel 
the necessity of having a resident suffragan bishop 
in the colonies of North America, and he proceeded 
to England in person, to press on the English 
Government a memorial from the American clergy 
to that effect, which was presented to Queen Anne 
in 1709 by the S.P.G., and strenuously supported 
by Abp. Sharp of York and other bishops. All 
these efforts were unsuccessful, though the queen 
gave so favourable an answer toa second memorial 
jn 1713 that only her death in 1714 frustrated the 
design. The society renewed its application to 
George I. in its memorial of June 2, 1715, pro- 
posing a bishopric at Burlington; but political 
influences opposed this too successfully. Tulbot had 
returned to America in autumn, 1707, landing at 
Marblehead in Massachusetts, after which he 
visited numerous stations, till spring, 1708, when 
he was again back with his own people. From 
that period till 1716 he was engaged in building 
various churches in the adjacent provinces, in spite 
of frequent sickness ; but by May, 1718, his re- 
peated disappointments in obtaining a colonial 
bishop, and the long-continued toils endured, at 
length produced their effect. Worn out with 
fatigue, he obtuined permission to return home, 
having asked for it several years previously, but 
either did not then receive it from the societ 
or, which is more probable, did not avail himself 
of it until the year 1719-20, when he revisited 
England, living for a short time on the interest of 
Abp. Tenison’s legacy of 1,000/., bequeathed to the 
S.P.G. in Dec., 1715, “towards the settlement of 
two bishops, one for the continent and the other 
for the isles of America,” which was held by the 
society for the relief of its retired missionaries, 
until it could be applied to the objects designed. 
His continued failures to obtain from the autho- 
rities at home the desired episcopal superintendence, 
which he had so ardently applied for as a sup- 
port to the Church of England in the colonies, and 





also an apparent sympathy for Jacobitism (of which 
indeed, he had been accused in 1715 by Governor 
Hunter of New Jersey, though then emphatically 
denied by him), prevailed upon him to ap iy for con- 
secration to a separated branch of the Non-jaring 
relates in England. Along with Rev. Richard 
elton, D.D. (Cantab. 1708), the rector of White- 
chapel from 1697 to 1710 (at which date he was 
removed by the Government, and became pastor of 
a Non-juring congregation in London), Talbot was 
consecrated a bishop, apparently in the year 1722 
(though neither date nor place is exactly known), 
by Right Rev. Ralph Tayler, D.D. (Oxon. 1686),* 
who performed the ceremony alone, without any 
assistants, and in spite of the disapproval of the 
rest of the Non-juring prelates, who consequently 
refused to recognize their episcopal character, as 
having been “irregular” and “clandestine.” Dr, 
Tayler had been consecrated in the oratory of Rev, 
Richard Rawlinson, D.C.L., at Gray’s Inn, London, 
on the Feast of Conversion of St. Paul, Wednesday, 
Jan. 25, 1720/1, by Bishops Hawes, Spinckes, 
and Gandy (the Anti-Usagist section of the Non- 
jurors), as recorded in the Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford). The same authority thus refers 
to the consecration of Welton and Talbot : “ Ric, 
Welton, D.D., was consecrated by Dr. Taylor 
alone, in a clandestine manner. Talbot, MLA, 
was consecrated by the same person, at the same 
time, and as irregularly.” As Dr. Rawlinson pre- 
viously notes the consecration of Bishop John 
Griffin in Nov. 25, 1722, and then “ Mr. Thomas 
Brett consecrated,” without any date, while Dr. 
Tayler died Dec. 26, 1722, at an advanced age, it 
may be reasonably inferred that Bishop Talbot’s 
consecration took place some time in Dec., 1722. 
Though their consecration was certainly “irregular,” 
still it cannot be considered invalid, if it was pro- 
perly performed, which there is no sufficient reason 
to doubt under the circumstances, consecrations 
by a single bishop, without assistants, having fre- 
quently occurred in the history of the Church, and, 
although not strictly canonical, these have never 
been repeated, even conditionally, so far as my 
researches in ecclesiastical history extend ; both 
Welton and Talbot must, therefore, be considered 
as true bishops of the Anglican Church. 

In 1723 the new prelates proceeded to America, 
Welton accompanying Talbot, and proceeding to 
Philadelphia, whilst the latter remained in New 
Jersey, from which place authentic reports soon 
came home to the society of acts done by him 
which, however consistent with the creed of the 
Non-jurors, could not, of course, be permitted to its 
missionaries. His refusal to pray in public for the 
person and family of George I., and to take the 
oaths of obedience and allegiance, were the offences 











' * Bishop Tayler’s name is alo given Taylor and Tay- 
eur. 
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with which Bishop Talbot was charged, and, re- 
ceiving from him no denial of their truth, the 
§.P.G. was constrained at once to discharge from 
his mission under it “the most honest, fearless, 
and laborious missionary ” which it had ever pos- 
sessed before the close of 1723. 

Whether Bishop Talbot performed any epis- 
copal acts in New Jersey is doubtful, and as far as 
can be gathered from the vague and contradictory 
rumours which have prevailed upon the subject 
the conclusion is that he abstained from making 
any public parade of them, for there is no record of 
any ordination by him (Pennsylvania and Maryland 
MSS., Fulham). The British Government, how- 
ever, at length interfered, at the desire of the 
Bishop of London (Gibson). Dr. Welton was 
summoned forthwith to return to England by 
virtue of a royal writ under the privy seal, 
addressed to him through Sir William Keith, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and served in Jan., 
1726, which order he so far obeyed as to leave 
Philadelphia and retire to Lisbon, in Portugal, 
where he died in August of the same year, aged 
about fifty-four. Bishop Talbot, it is said, “took 
the oaths and submitted,” but made no attempt to 
resume the duties which he had once discharged 
so well, and, about a year afterwards, died at Bur- 
lington, N.J., in 1727, at the age of between sixty 
and seventy, being buried there in St. Mary’s 
Church. 

The facts above given are chiefly derived from 
the following authorities :—Anderson, History of 
the Colonial Church (vol. iii., passim) ; Reports of 
the Societies for P.C.K. and P.G.F.P. ; Hawkins, 
Historical Notices; Hawks, Contributions to 
the Ecclesiastical History of the United States ; 
Humphry, Hist. Account of the S.P.G.; Per- 
ceval, Apostolical Succession (editions 1839 and 
1841) ; “N. & Q.” (for various years of 1%, 2"4, 
3, and 4" Series); and Lathbury, History of the 
Non-iurors. This last work is very defective, and also 
ey incorrect in its statements, more espe- 
cially in that portion connected with this Separatist 
succession of “these high-minded and honourable 
men.” Bishop Tayler is mistaken for Bishop 
Talbot ; Bishop Welton's consecration is assigned 
to “1723-4” (when his consecrator was dead); while 
Tayler is said to have “exercised the episcopal 
functions in the American colonies,” and to have 
“returned to the communion of the National 
Church,” and it is also asserted that he was “never 
recognized as bishop by the rest of the body”! 
This succession ceased on the death of Talbot in 
1727, as neither Welton nor he attempted to con- 
tinue it by any further consecrations, and it conse- 
quently only lasted for a period of about five years, 
from 1722 to 1727. A. &. A. 

Richmond. 








LOGOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


In one of the early volumes of “ N. & Q.” a notice 
was given of John Walter’s system of logotype 
printing, and mention was made of one or two 
works printed in that manner. I recently picked 
up at a bookstall the first volume issued = the 
enterprising founder of the Times. The book is 
octavo, of the now almost obsolete “ pott” size, and 
the title-page is as follows :— 


*€ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, intended as a Speci- 

men of the Types at the Logographic Printing Office. 
* Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 

Over the world, and he who wounds another 

Directs the god lesa, by that part he wounds, 

Where to strike deep her arrows in himself.’ 

"oung. 

London, printed and sold by J. Walter, Printing House 
Square, Blackfryars, and at No. 45, Lombard Street. 
MDCCLXXXY.” 

The volume is representative of, and creditable 
to, the inventor of lugotypes. It is well and clearly 
printed on good paper. The types comprise speci- 
mens of diamond, great primer, english, pica, long 
primer, bourgeois, and nonpareil. The contents 
include selections from Milton, Gray, Tickell, and 
other poets and prose writers. The introduction, 
of which the following is an extract, is characteristic 
of the writer, and may be looked upon as a piece of 
autobiography :— 

‘When such men as Virgil, Galileo, Bacon, and 
Faustus, to whose memory so much justice has been done 
by posterity, could not escape the shafts of ignorance 
and envy, it would have been folly in the extreme for so 
humble an individual as I am to hope that I should 
escape unnoticed by the ignorant and envious. The 

rogreas that I have made in improving a new discovery 
in the art of printing, and which is now practised at my 
Logographic- Press, ) been ridiculed and decried by 
those who understood not what they condemned, or who 
sickened at its superior merits and success, No one has 
ventured to stand forward and attack the plan openly, 
though by a pamphlet which was published on the occa- 
sion manly and candid criticism was courted. What 
slanderers of the improvement did not dare to do publicly 
and by fair argument, they have endeavoured to effect 
by private whispers, false insinuations, and significant 
nods and shrugs, which were calculated to convey an 
idea of the profound sagacity of those who made them. 
I could easily bear this species of attack from certain 
printers to whom I have been able to trace it; it is 
natural to men of grovelling minds that they should envy 
a person who was likely to obtain a share of public favour, 
but I feel myself hurt indeed at finding that among those 
who strive to injure me in my arduous undertaking there 
are some whom I once reckoned my friends: but I now 
plainly see they were mere sunshine friends, who courted 
my acquaintance in the day of my prosperity, but fled 
from me as from a pestilence when the clouds of adversity 
were gathered over me; the loss of such friends ought 
rather to be a matter of satisfaction than concern: indeed 
to have lost the friendship of worthy men whose attach- 
ment was founded in disinterestedness would have been 
a shock too violent to be borne : but it is my pride to say 
that my real friends did not desert me; they stood by 
me in the day of trial b m. duct was marked 
with integrity and sanctioned by honour. My misfor- 
tunes were not imputed to me as faults, they were the 
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natural consequences of the calamities that befel the 
empire at large, during the course of an exhausting and 
unfortunate war, the effects of which were felt even by 
the greatest commercial houses in the nation. It was 
not surprising that a storm which shook the kingdom to 
its center should overset my little bark: that my re- 
putation however did not perish with my fortune I have 
the happiness to 4 [— by the very liberal support 
and encouragement I have already received from a most 
respectable body of friends in the great undertaking in 
which I have embarked. The countenance of men of 
worth and character greatly overbalances any anxiety 
that the attacks of the envious could possibly occasion in 
my mind: indeed I should not expect that envy would 
remain quiet when such a plan was about to be brought 
forward into the world; for as envy is the constant 
attendant upon merit, so it would be fair to conclude 
that what did not excite the former did not possess the 
latter. The envious, therefore, may rail on; their attacks 
will prove impotent while I have the honour to reckon 
among my subscribers many men of the highest rank and 
acknowledged abilities. The books for which I have 
been favoured with subscriptions shall be published with- 
out the least unnecessary delay ; and the work shall be 
executed in the most elegant letter-press, to the full value 
of the money subscribed. 

** The first publication after this specimen will be an 
octavo edition of Dr. Watts’s Jmprovement of the Mind, 
which will be brought out next month, with an introduc- 
tion explanatory of the plan. This book will be followed 
by others of the highest reputation in the republic of 
letters, and the list of subscribers will be given with the 
last volume. I trust that the countenance of the noble 
and respectable persons who have already patronised the 
undertaking will weigh more with the public than the 
suggestions of Se/fish Printers and false friends, who have 
endeavoured to whisper away the merit of the improve- 
ment now reduced to practice by the Public's most 
obedient and much obliged humble servant, 

“J. WALTER.” 

The energy, pluck, and inventive power which 

distinguished the grandfather have been inherited 
by the present chief proprietor of the Times, as is 
evinced by the Walter web-printing machine on 
which that journal is printed, and which is also 
used in other large newspaper offices. I have been 
.told also that the Times office has its own type- 
foundry and that no type is used more than once, 
since it is more economical to melt it down and 
cast afresh than to set compositors to distribute. 
Outside the Times office logotypes seem to have 
been a failure, whether from trades unionism or 
from the inconvenience that would arise from 
a larger number of subdivisions of the composing 
cases that the system would necessitate, I am 
unable to say. Some years ago Major Beniowski 
had a logotype establishment in Bow Street, and 
tried hard, but unsuccessfully, to introduce the 
system into general use. . T. Marcnanr. 





PAROCHIAL RECORDS OF RICKMANSWORTH, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 
At the next vestry, held Sept. 3, 1824, the 
church restoration committee reported as follows : 





“* The committee, in furtherance of their unanimous 
— that it would be impolitic to repair the present 
church, and having procured plans from Mr. Atkinson for 
a new one upon the old site and attached to the present 
tower, and having maturely weighed the several circum. 
stances that have arisen, strongly recommend to the 
vestry to appropriate the sum of 6,000/. for the erection 
of a new pate 9 to the present tower, and that a com. 
mittee consisting of nine gentlemen be appointed to agree 
with any person for such building and to superintend it 
during erection.” 

The following resolutions were then passed :— 

“ The said sum of 6,000/. to be borrowed according to 
an Act of Parliament for that purpose, and which would 
be paid off in twenty years ata shilling rate. Resolved 
unanimously, that it is the opinion of this vestry that 
the church shall be pulled down and rebuilt, and not re- 
paired. Resolved unanimously, that no greater sum 
than 6,000/. be expended in rebuilding and procuring 
plans and estimates for the rebuilding of the church, 
including in the said sum of 6,0002. the value of the 
materials in the present building. Resolved, that a build- 
ing committee be appointed, consisting of the minister, 
churchwardens, and five gentlemen parishioners, and 
that five shall form a quorum. Resolved, that the com- 
mittee have power to add to their number if found 
necessary. The following persons are appointed to form 
the committee, with the minister and churchwardens— 
8. Salter, Esq., W. Bagot, Esq., E. Morris, Esq., Mr. J. 
Sedgwick, H. Bache, Esq. ; Edw. Hodgson chairman,” 
Here follow the signatures of twenty-three pa- 
rishioners, including James Taylor and the other 
two churchwardens and the vestry clerk. The 
minutes of this vestry are in the handwriting of 
Mr. Wilson. By a reference to the above appointed 
committee it was noted by the original compiler 
of these notes that after sixteen meetings, down to 
May 2, 1825, nothing had been determined up to 
the period of his accepting the office of vicar's 
churchwarden, but a considerable expenditure of 
money in weer plans and estimates that far 
exceeded the limit fixed in vestry. The next and 
last meeting to effect a settlement of the business 
was held Aug. 1, 1825. The purpose of this vestry 
was to make a rate for the repayment of the sum 
of 6,0001. to be borrowed for six years without 
interest of His Majesty’s Commissioners for build- 
ing new churches. On the resolution being moved 
that there should be a shilling rate, an amendment 
for an eightpenny rate was carried, the vestry 
minutes being signed by Mr. James Birch Sharpe 
as chairman, the two other churchwardens, five 

ishioners, and, on Aug. 15, 1825, by Henry 
Small, Surrogate. Particulars respecting the loan 
of the 6,000/. may be found, Mr. Sharpe says, in 
the abstract of minutes of the building committee 
and the correspondence between His Majesty's 
Commissioners and himself. 

Painted in front of the organ gallery are the 
two following tablets : “This church was repaired 
and beautified a.p. 1803. Thomas Howard, John 
W. Pindar, William Sedgwick, churchwardens” ; 
“This church was beautified An° 1677. Sir Ben- 
jamin Titchborn and John Fotherley, Esq., and 
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Ralph Day, Gent., then churchwardens.” The fol- 
lowing are the mural and other monuments, with 
their epitaphs or inscriptions: “Beneath this 
monument of John Colte is the tomb of the Titch- 
born family.” This tomb was about the size of 
that of the Whitfields and of Portland stone, 
slightly ornamented. On removing the tomb were 
discovered four coffins, all the wood destroyed. 
Two had coffin-plates inscribed as follows :— 
(1) “Colte Titchborn. Died 23¢ Aug. 1749”; 
(2) “Miss Sus" Titchborn ob* FebY 16" 1737.” 
The other two coffin-plates were illegible. All 
these four coffins, being above the floor of the church, 
were removed into the empty vault originally in- 
tended for Mr. Rous, and marked “x” on the plan 
of the old church. Beneath the four coffins a ledger 
was found, having an inscription at each end, but 
the stone, being Purbeck, had scaled off, and the 
following letters in Latin were all that could be 
read, IN CON[FIDE]NTIA BEATZ RESURECTIONIS 
restaT. This was the only Latin inscription 
found in the church on a tombstone, and, from 
a few scattered letters, the whole was deemed 
to be in Latin. Mr. Sharpe also considered it 
probable that the Colte and Titchborn families 
were allied. 

“Memoriz sacrum. Here under lyeth the body of 
John Colte, Late of Rickmersworth in the county of Hert- 
ford Esquire, Sonne and Heire of Roger Colte Esquire, 
which John married Frances one of the daughters of 
Ralph Woodcocke late of London Alderman By whom 
Hee had issue 3 sonnes vizt., John, Rowland and Thomas 
and 4 daughters vizt., Mary, Ursula, Mary and Elizabeth 
and Hee departed this life the 29 April Anno Dm’i 1610 
being about 32 years of age. To whose memorie the 
said Frances his most loving wife bath caused this monu- 
ment to be erected.” 

This inscription is on a black marble tablet in 
awhite marble border, with a man in armour on 
the left and a woman on the right side, carved in 
marble or alabaster in alto relievo, in a kneeling 
posture. Below is an alto relievo consisting of two 
males, a female, and two children, all kneeling, and 
two cradles with an infant in each. The upper 
parts of the frame were surmounted with head and 
¢ross-bones, and an hour-glass above all, carved in 
stone. In the centre, above the Latin inscription, 
were the arms in stone, coloured parts of the dress 
of the figures being in gilt. The tomb in the 
south-east corner of the church contains the family 
of Titchborn. It is built of Portland stone, 
nearly plain, and is but slightly ornamented. On 
4 coffin-plate is the following inscription, “M™ 
Sarah Titchborn, Died April 5 1760.” 

G. F. Barrow, M.A. 

Westminster, 


Richarp Buspy.—When the history of classical 
hip in England is written an honourable 

- will be assigned to this worthy successor of 
m Camden. Duport, in his Muse Subsecive, 

P- 309, exclaims with justice, addressing West- 








minster, “Busbeium o habeas semper eive parem !” 
cf. p. 310. Basire’s Letters. Philip Henry was 
under him (Life of Ph. Henry, ed. Williams, pp. 5, 
9-11, 161, 436; Calamy, Acc., pp. 698-9) and 
Tatnal (Calamy, Own Times, i. '77). His ‘ae ay 
foundation in the universities (life of Prideauz, 
p. 92). The dedication of Dr. Francis Gregory’s 
Doctrine of the Glorious Trinity (1695, sm. 8vo.) 
gives some account of his charities (cf. Ecclesiastical 
Legal Guide, 1839, i. 65-8). His death and will 
(Lexington Papers, p. 74 ; cf. Col. Chester’s West- 
minster Abbey Registers, p. 236; Nichols, Col- 
lectanea, viii. 10) Wm. Walker's English 
Particles (tenth ed., 1691) is dedicated to him. 
Two letters to him from John Dryden (Works, 
ed. Scott, xviii. 96-8). Allestree’s Life (Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, old series, v. 395 b, 399 b, 
462 a). Taswell’s Autobiography (Camd. Soc.), 
p. 9. Taught Cowley “grammar by books” 
(Felton, Dissert. on the Classics, 1753, p. 39). 
He forbad the use of notes (tb., pp. 41-2). 
N. Hanbury’s Supplementum Analyticum ad 
Aiiquationes Cartestanas (Cambr., 1691, 4to.) is 
dedicated to him. Bishop Wetenhall was his 
pupil (W.’s letter in “N. & Q.,” April 2, 1859, 
p. 271). Letter to him from Cowley (Gent. Mag., 
1787, p. 847); from Dryden and Mrs. Dryden 
(ibid., pp. 943-4). High character of him in 
Clarke’s Wesley Family, p. 363 seq.; Stukeley, 
Itiner. Curios., second ed., p. 19. Latin soliloquy 
on Good Friday by him (MS. Harl. 7017, 17). 
His accounts as treasurer of Westminster, 1664 
(ibid., 4184). His severe rebuff to Father Peters, 
his pupil (Abr. Pryme’s Diary, p. 60). The ordinary 
sources of information are recorded in Alumné 
Westmonasterienses, pp. 95-7. Any further par- 
ticulars will no doubt gratify many of your readers 
beyond the circle of “ old Westminsters.” 
Joun E. B. Mayor, 
Cambridge. 


Henry ve CuirForD, THE SHEPHERD Lorp.— 
The Kendal Mercury has recently printed a deed 
executed by the famous Shepherd Lord, granting 
a site for a school-house at Appleby :— 

“ Dr. Whitaker, following the Countess of Pembroke, 
says that he learned to write his name only. Burn and 
Nicholson pretend that he could only write the letter 
*C’; and they give (vol. i. p. 286) what is neither more 
nor jess than @ libel and a caricature of this signature. 
Had these learned antiquaries seen that which is appended 
to the deed we have the privilege of publishing, for the 
first time, they would have expressed a different opinion. 
Its breadth and freedom bespeak one accustomed to 
handle the pen. P 

“ And why should he not? Wordsworth may write, with 
the pardonable licence of a poet, those lines which have 
b very ‘h hold words’ :— 





Love had he found in huts where poor men live, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 
But he had other teachers, men of flesh and blood, as 
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we are. Is it likely he was never in hiding in the Abbey 
of Shap, to which his ancestors had been such liberal 
benefactors? His request to be buried there seems pretty 
significant, and there is charter evidence to prove that 
his son was one of the most valued and trusted friends of 
that monastery. Was the abbot likely to lose sight of 
the boy, who was the only son and heir of the house of 
Clifford? Even in the houses of his step-father, Sir Lance- 
lot Threlkeld, at Threlkeld and at Crosby Ravensworth, 
was there no chaplain to act as tutor, and attend to his 
education? He was Hereditary High Sheriff of West- 
morland, and his own deputy was not likely to take 

art against his lord; against a family of whose bounty 
be had tasted, and of whose ultimate success no retainer 
of the house of Clifford ever doubted,” 


The following is the deed :— 


« be Indentur mad betwyn Herry Lord of CleforJ 
and of Westmerland on yat one parte and Sr Herry Smyth, 
Prest, on yat oyer parte wytnes yat ye sayd Lorde hayth 
gevyn grauntyd and by ys Ded Indentyd hayth confermyt 
unto ye sayd Sir Herry Smyth a Burgage in Appylby in 
ye Cowntie of Westmerland callyd Pertre-garth as yt 
lyes in ye Burgh of Appilby aforsayd bytwyn ye way yt 
goys frome ye Kyrke of Saynt Laurans unto ye howse 
eallyd e Scolehowse on ye Sowthe parte & a Burgage 
of ye Prior of Wethyrhall on ze North parte wth all 
thappurtenancez to have and to hold ye forsayd Burgage 
wyth thappurtenancez to ye forsayd Sr Herry Smyth hys 
heyrs & hys assygnes of ye Cheyfe Lorde of ye Fe be 
services yr of due & acustumed for hevermore, paying 
r for unto ye forsayd Herry Lorde of Clyfford and of 
Destmeshed bes heyrs & bys assygnes yerly tenne penys 
of lawfull money of Yngland, to feyrme at ye termes of 
Saynt Martyn in Wyntyr and Wytsonday by ewyn por- 
cyuns ; And yf it hape ye sayd rente of tenne pennys by 
yere to be behynd in parte or in all after ony terme pay- 
able unto ye forsayd Lorde hys heyrs & hys assygnes be 
e spayse of forty days not payd, yen yt salbe lefull & 
aufull unto ye forsayd Lorde hys heyrs and his assygnes 
in ye tonapd Bungens with thappurtenancez to dystrene, 
& ye pers ag yr of takyn to dryfe or to bere away, & yt 
to hold unto ye tyme yat he, bys heyrs or hys assygnes, 
be fully content & payd of ye sayd rentte of tenne pennys 
be yere, wth ye arreragez of ye same yf ony be. And 
yf yt happe ye sayd rent of tenne penneys by yer to be 
hynd in parte or in all after any tym & payable unto 
ye sayd Lorde hys heyrs and his assygnes be ye space of 
a holl yere not payd, noo dystresse sufficient in ye meane 
tyme dene nor had upon ye sayd Burgage, Then yt salbe 
lefull & laufull unto ye sayd Lorde hys heyrs & his 
assygnes into ye forsayd Burgage wth all thappurtenancez 
to re-entere, hold and have agayne, & in hys fyrate state 
to possesse Thys Dede Indentyd & ye seysyng yr of had 
in no maner of w eee And ye forsayd 
Herry Lord of Clyftord of Westmerland & hys he 
all ye forsayd Bu wth thappurtenancesz unto ye for- 
eayd Sr Herry Smyth hys es & hys assygnes in forme 
forsayd aganes all Peple schall warauntte & defend for 
hever more. In —— herof ze parties aforsayd unto 
the partes of thys Ded Indentyd ayr to or enterchange- 
ablie hayth set to yr seales & sygnes manuall. Yeven 
the xii day of ye moneth of Septembre ye yere of ye 
reane of oure Souerand Lord Kyng H the Sewent 
seth the Conqueste of Yngland the Sexie [1490).” 


This deed was communicated to the paper by 
Mr. C, Threlkeld, M.A. Head Master of Appleby 
Grammar School. Wiuttiam E. A. Axon. 


Cuengys and THE Sarpcorss.—In his most 


Russell,” in the current number of Fraser, after 
a graphic description of the features of the first 
Countess of Bedford as shown forth on her tomb, 
Mr. Froude remarks, “It isa pity that we know 
so little of this lady. She was the daughter of Sir 
Guy Sapcote of Huntingdonshire. Her mother 
was a Cheney, and through her the Cheney estate 
fell to its present owners. She had been twice 
married and twice a widow when her hand was 
sought by Sir John Russell.” Is it not possible 
that amongst the numerous contributors to 
“N. & Q.” some one may be found who can give 
us a succinct and well-supported account of the 
various branches of the Sapcote family? There 
are pedigrees in the Elizabethan Visitations of 
Hunts, Rutland, Herts, and Lincolnshire, but they 
are very incomplete, and at times distinctly contra- 
dictory. Collins says that Sir Guy Sapcote, the 
countess’s father, was nephew to Dame Agnes 
Cheney, and so inherited the property in question. 
According to the Hunts Visitation pedigree Sir 
Guy’s wife was a Wolston. The pedigree of Sapcote, 
however, is so mixed up with those of many of our 
leading historical families, that it seems well worth 
working out in all its branches. The few notes I 
have myself been able to collect I shall be very 
glad to communicate to any one interested in the 
subject. J. H. Crarx. 
West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 


“Tae Ivsatiate Countess”: “Tae Waite 
Devit.”—Taking Langbaine’s 1603, his date for 
the Insatiate Countess, as an error or unproved state- 
ment, might I suggest that it, in 1613,and Webster's 
White Devil, or Vittoria Corambona, 1612, were 
written « propos of the notorious Countess of 
Essex? She was called “the English Countess” 
and “the Insatiate Madonna, our matchless 
English Corambona.” Her divorce was pro- 
nounced in 1613. Like Vittoria and the In- 
satiate Countess, she was also described as “ of 
high spirit.” Langbaine is notoriously inaccurate. 

B. NicHotsoy. 


Byrronw’s “ Enciisn Barns,” &c.—In the open- 
ing lines of this satire, 

** Still must I hear? Shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 

His creaking couplets in a tavern hall!” 

the word “creaking” has always struck me as 
strangely unsuitable, but I find it in all the editions 
I have met with. In whose possession is Byron's 
MS.? Is the word so written there? “Croaking” 
couplets would be uttered by a hoarse speaker, but. 
“ creaking” rather implies shrillness of voice. Of 
course I should not suggest “croaking” to be sub- 
stituted for “creaking” unless we had Byron's 
own authority for the change. 

Verbal errors once printed have a tendency to 
perpetuate themselves. A curious instance of this 





interesting article on “Cheneys and the House of 





was a out in “N. & Q.” (5S. xi. 
143) by S. P., who showed that a quotation from 
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Prior, prefixed by Scott to one of his chapters, had 
been made nonsense of by a misprint, which had 
remained undetected, and had consequently been 
repeated in successive editions from 1822 to the 
present day. J. Dixon. 


A Texas Surerstition.—The Boston Journal 
of Chemistry records a remarkable instance of the 
survival of an old superstition. A druggist in 
Texas lately paid 250 dollars for a “mad” stone. 
The stone was found in the stomach of a deer 
several years ago, and is reputed to possess the 
virtue of curing the bites of mad dogs, snakes, and 
all other venomous animals and reptiles. 

Everar> Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N, 


A Rerotep CenTENARIAN.— 

“ There has just died the oldest inhabitant of Dorking, 
Ann Melton, who was born June 10, 1778. She bad thus 
attained the extraordinary age of 101. Her activity was 
remarkable, the deceased going through her household 
duties to the last. She leaves four children, aged re- 
spectively seventy, sixty-eight, sixty-five, and fifty-five, 
and could boast of having twenty-two great and twenty- 
two grandchildren.”"—Hampshire Chronicle, Aug. 23, 

79. 


187 
H. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


An Avyacnronism: Hawkine 1n 1879.—One 
would not expect to meet a gentleman enjoying 
the noble but obsolete pastime of hawking in 
Kensington Gardens at 8.30 a.m. on Aug. 29, 1879, 
yet such was my experience in the present year of 
grace, A. 





Queries. 


{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Protemy’s “Geocrarny.”—Isthereany modern 
translation of this work with the maps, and, if so, 
who is the publisher? I do not see any mention of 
it in Bohn’s series. I am anxious to see the old 
map of Ireland by Ptolemy for the following 
reason. Dr, Smith, in his History of Kerry, says 
that this old geographer places an Ostia Flumen 
Dur on the west of Kerry, which some have sup- 
me to be the Legh, a river which fulls into the 

y of Tralee. “ But,” he adds, “as the rivulet 
of Tralee is so inconsiderable that few maps of 
Ireland take notice of it, as there are no remains of 
any such river on this coast, and as the neigh- 
bouring Bay of Castlemayne agrees best with the 
situation of the Flumen Dur of Ptolemy, into 
which several considerable streams empty them- 
selves, I shall make no scruple to place it in that 
bay.” Miss Cusack, in her History of Kerry, sup- 


Bey that the Ostia Flumen Dur was the present 
of Dingle. 


Dr. Smith wrote at a time when 








the Irish language was little studied—was, in fact, 
under a ban; and Miss Cusack has not had the 
advantage of being able to inspect the localities 
she writes about. The doctor’s verdict in favour 
of Castlemaine Bay being the mouth of the Dur 
of the old geographer has more to support it than 
has Miss Cusack’s in favour of Dingle, pt I venture 
to say that the tradition set aside by both, which 
makes the entrance to Tralee Bay the real Ostia 
Flumen Dur, is after all perfectly correct. The 
Laune, swelled by a few tributaries, none of which 
bears the name of Dur, flows out of Killarney Lake 
into the Bay of Castlemaine, but Dingle Bay, a 
very short one, receives no stream worth mentioning. 
It is true that the Legh, which flows into the head 
of Tralee Bay, is, as Smith observes, a very small 
river, but the bay is long and narrow, and along 
its southern shore it receives several rivers, one of 
which, at least, was probably in ancient times, 
when the country on its banks was densely wooded, 
much larger than it now is. In summer it isa 
shallow stream, but in winter a fierce and deep 
torrent, which not long since swept away not only 
the solid bridge which spanned it, but a mill and 
a cottage on its banks. It flows through a narrow 
picturesque glen, and joins the sea at a spot exactly 
opposite the entrance to Tralee Bay, which lies 
between along sandy promontory called Kilshannig 
and a rocky island called the Samphire, on which 
a lighthouse has been erected. The mouth of this 
river is marked on an Elizabethan map of the 
country round Tralee, drawn in 1587, and now in 
the London Public Record Office, as Bunavoundur, 
which is a fair attempt to represent the sound of the 
Gaelic Bun-abhain-dur, i.e. the end of the river dur 
or the end of the river water (v. Joyce’s Irish Names 
of Places, first series, pp. 410, 469, second series, 
p. 380). It certainly would seem, if names are to 
be taken as guides to places, that this abhain-dur 
on the south shore of Tralee Bay, exactly opposite 
its entrance or ostia, indicates plainly where we 
ought to look for the Ostia Flumen Dur of the 
old geographer. Meanwhile will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly tell me where I can find a modern 
copy of his map of Ireland? It is to be noted that 
on the Ordnance map of Kerry the Bunavoundur 
of the Elizabethan surveyor is marked Bunagoinder, 
but this latter pronunciation is utterly unknown 
to the Irish-speaking people of the district. The 
glen through which the river flows is not only very 
picturesque, as is indeed all the country west of 
Tralee, but has much to interest the archzologist 
and the historian. It is the only part of the British 
Islands in which a foreign invader appeared since 
1066. In 1580 a band of Italians and Spaniards, 
with a consecrated banner, and Father Saunders 
as chaplain general, landed near Dingle to support 
the Earl of Desmond and his kinsmen in their 
rebellion against Elizabeth, and marched into the 
county as far as this glen of Bunavoundur, where 
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they were met and defeated and driven westward 
by the Earl of Ormond, to be slaughtered to a man 
a few weeks later by the troops under Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Edward Denny, and their general, 
Lord Grey of Wilton. On the hillside, a little 
west of Bunavoundur, is an ancient church, 
evidently of the sixth or seventh century, built 
without mortar, of unhewn stone; and in an 
adjoining field are the remains of half-a-dozen bee- 
hive stone roofed huts or cells, with a pillar stone 
on which is carved a large cross. English tourists 
who may visit Bunavoundur, however, must beware 
how they fail in respect to this pillar stone, called 
in Gaelic Cloghnacrusha. The people of the glen 
firmly believe that this stone has the power of 
locomotion to a marvellous extent. They tell a 
tale of one of their number who must have had 
some Droghbearla (bad Saxon) blood in his veins, 
I suppose, for he was so sceptical and profane as to 
remove the pillar stone, against the wishes of his 
neighbours, to repair the gateway of a pound in 
a village three or four miles away. He fixed it 
securely with mortar in its new resting-place, but 
on the next morning, to his amazement and dismay, 
the Cloghnacrusha (stone of the cross) was back 
again, firmly fixed by supernatural hands in the 
spot from whence he had dared to remove it, where 
it had been planted twelve centuries ago by the 

ious followers of Columba and Brendan and 

atrick. Mary Acyes Hickson. 


“Taz Yettow Boox.”—I am suffering from 
a neglect of the Cuttleyan canon “ When found, 
make a note of.” Some time since, in one of the 
many works called forth by The Book or Delicate 
Investigation, I saw an allusion to The Yellow 
Book, which I supposed to refer to that volume. 
I now find I am mistaken, and venture to ask for 
a reference to the book in which The Yellow Book 
is referred to, and any information as to The Yellow 
Book itself. 2. 3. 


Vanprxke’s “Cuarves I.”—Can any one give 
full information about all or any of the original 
Vandykes of Charles I. on horseback attended by 
the Duke D’Espernon? One was offered for sale 
in 1655, and the identical picture is supposed to 
be at Lamport Hall, near Northampton. Size of 
canvas within the frame 11 ft. 10in. by 9ft. It 
contains the royal shield entire and a space beyond, 
the same shield being cut in the Windsor example, 
formerly at Kensington Palace, engraved by Baron 
in 1770, and reduced still more in the example at 
Bilton Hall, Warwickshire. 

Caries Epmonps. 


Houperr ve Boren, Eart or Kent.—Uniess I 
am greatly mistaken, the best genealogists are of 
opinion that the pedigree usually bestowed on this 
eminent nobleman is a manufactured article. Has 
any evidence been discovered showing with some 





degree of certainty who his ancestors really were? 
And by what channel did Raymond de Burgh 
come to be his nephew? Recent research in this 
family has nearly convinced me that “ Magotta,” 
usually called his daughter, never existed as a) 
from Margaret, and that beside Margaret he fad 
no daughter. “Magot” surely is an Anglicism of 
“Margot,” the French diminutive of M 

She is also called Margery on the Fines Rolls, 
Unless some evidence is available clearly to show 
the contrary, I feel pretty sure that all these names 
refer to one person, and that the date of her birth 
was little, if at all, after 1222. Can any one help 
me to find replies to two other queries concerning 
Hubert? 1. Was he ever appointed governor of 
the Castle, Bury St. Edmunds? 2. Is there any 
trace of his visiting Merton Abbey at a later date 
than his taking sanctuary there in his troubles in 
1232? HERMENTRUDE. 


J. M. W. Turxer.—The following autograph 
letter of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., to Girtin was 
sold at the sale of the late Mr. J. H. Anderdon’s 
autographs by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me to 
what work it is likely to relate, as I am unable to 
find that Girtin engraved any plate after Turner? 

“ Sir,—Be so good as to clear the margin lines, which 
are at present very bad and double in some places, and 
the etching over (for if we succeed I should liks to have 
them engraved like Mr. Daniel’s). Respecting the 
strength do not be fearful; let me see how the sky can 
be made to bear out like a green of aqua-tinta, and then 
the rest in proportion, and as long as you can maintain 
clearness be not timid as to depth, only regarding the 
gradation of shadows. You may be sure that I am rather 
anxious to see how the first answers, and therefore the 
sooner you can let me see a proof the more you will 
oblige Yours very ob’, 

Mr. Girtin. J. M. W. Tunwen.” 
Unfortunately there is no date or address. 

Crawrorp J. Pocock. 


Sricnometria.—In the Greek Testament 
edited in 1803 by John Reeves, according to the 
text of Mill and Stephens, I find that at the end 
of the subscriptions to the Epistle to the Romans 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians is added 
a statement of the number of “stichoi” contained 
in each of these portions of Holy Writ. No such 
statement is made with respect to any other of 
the epistles. Can any of your readers inform me 
how this notification of the number of the “ stichoi 
came to be inserted in these two subscriptions 
only, and why, if they existed in the original 
MS., they were left out of the others? According 
to Mr. Horne, vol. ii. pt. i. ch. iv. sebt. 2, it was 
customary at the end of each manuscript to 
the number of “stichoi” which it contained, the 
whole number of the “stichoi” in the New Testa- 
ment amounting to 18,612. 

: i Freperick Mast. 
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Apottonius Ruoprvus.—Will some correspon- 
dent kindly inform me of the latest work done 
towards the illustration of this author, and refer me 
to any forcible translations of particular passages ? 
Ihave, I think, most of the common sources of 
information, such as Smith’s Dictionary of Bio- 

phy, Jebb’s Primer of Greek Lit., Donaldson’s 
Greek Literature, &c. Is Merkel’s edition valuable 
for anything beyond the Scholia? 

P. J. F. Gantinton. 


“Bac AND BAGGAGE.”—Does any one know this 
famous phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s earlier than 1552, 
in Richard Huloet’s Abcedartum A nglico- Latinum 
pro Tyrunculis, “ Bagge and baggage. Sarcine, 
arum, Vasa, plur.” ? F. J. F. 


“Soran Toper.”—I observe that Punch in his 
preface (July 5, 1879) uses the word “solar” as 
though it were derived from sol, indicating a pro- 
tective against that luminary. I have also heard 
the word so pronounced in India, but then only 
by those who had not passed in the vernacular or 
who spoke of Indiar. It is the material of the 
topee, a pith, which originates the name solah, 
but as I have not a Hindustani Dictionary 
at hand, I cannot give the word in the original. 
What is the word in Hindustani ? . 


Jouy Harmar.—Churchdown, near Gloucester, 
was the birthplace and residence of John Harmar, 
who, born in 1594, was one of the most celebrated 
Greek scholars of the time. He was appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, and was the 
wthor of a life of Cicero, a Greek etymological 
dictionary, and other works ; and his death occurred 
in 1670, in his seventy-sixth year. He appears to 
have adopted republican principles, by which he 
incurred the censure of Wood in his Athene, who, 
however, highly extols his learning. Sir Robert 
Atkyns, it may be noted, styles him “a mere 
scholar in shabby clothes, who loved to flatter and 
be applauded.” Where may I find full and 
reliable information respecting this old Glouces- 
tershire worthy ? ABHBA. 


Trorn, Davcnter or Georce FuisamBe, or 
Brnuxctoy, Dersy.—Are there any repre- 
sentatives left of her? She is said to have been 
married to Sir Edward Bellingham, of New Timber, 
co. Sussex. Sir Purey Cust married Ursula, 

hter and heir of Edward Woodcock, of New 
imber, co. Sussex. Is there any connexion be- 
tween Bellingham and Woodcock, and, if so, what? 
The line I have indicated would appear to be that 
of the heirs general of FitzWilliam of Aldwark 
and Foljambe of Osberton. Is it not so? 
Jonn W. SranpDERWwIcK. 


Nicuo.as Busnert, or Bacpare Hatt, 
HITBY, WHO MARRIED Dorotny, DAUGHTER OF 
Henry Cuomtey.—Did he leave descendants 





beyond the Tempest family? and, if so, into what 
families did the daughters marry ? E. C. 


Mowastic Querizs : Epwarp Grim, &c.—To 
what order of monks did Edward Grim (the Cam- 
bridge monk, who was present at the murder of 
Thomas & Becket) belong? What was the order 
of the Abbess of Godstow—the custodian of Fair 
Rosamond? Where can information on these 
points be obtained ? > a Ve 

[Herbert of Bosham only describes Grim as “ clericus 
...nomine proprio Edwardus, cognomento Grim, natione 
Anglus.” The passage in Grim’s Life of Becket, testify- 
ing to his — at the archbishop’s murder, is cited 
by Lingard, who, however, does not mention to what 
order he belonged. The late Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in his 
Descriptive Catalogue (Rolls Series), also cites this pas- 
sage, but only describes Grim as “a monk who came to 
Canterbury to see the archbishop after his return from 
exile.” Grim’s Life of Becket was published by Dr. Giles 
in his Vite S. Thome Archiepiscopi, and an abridgment, 
the one cited by Lingard, is in Surius, De Probatis 
Sanctorum vitis. Godstow was a house of Benedictine 
nuns, founded in 1138, and dedicated to the B.V.M. and 
St. John Baptist. ] 


Tue Use or Wine Favovurep.—About two 
years ago there was a very interesting article in 
one of the magazines on the use of wine, giving 
quotations from ancient authors and the Bible. 
1 believe the tenor of it was favourable to its 
use. In what magazine was it, and when? 

E. F. Jones. 

[There was an article on this subject in the Church 
Quarterly for July last, and a notice of it, with some 
additional particulars, in Church Review of Sept, 13.] 


Dersysnire Cotiections.—In Thorpe’s Cata- 
logue of Books for 1825, p. 33, No. 280, will be 
found a description, occupying three pages, of two 
folio volumes of drawings, portraits, prints, &c., re- 
lating to Derbyshire, and priced at the modest sum 
of 2001. The same two vols. were sold by Mr. 
Sotheby in the Simco sale. See Catalogue, pt. ii. 
p. 50, lot '727, February, 1825. Iam very anxious to 
ascertain the present whereabouts of these two vols. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any information 
respecting them? The drawings in colours, which 
are described as “ very fine,” are said to comprise 
“all the monuments in All Saints’ Church, Derby,” 
including “ carving in wood” and the “figure of a 
priest.” E. Coouine, Jun. 

Derby. 


Money Spipers.—I want some information 
about the superstition in connexion with so-called 
“ money spiders.” W. S. RanpDAtt. 


Arms on A Picture sy Jansen.—A picture of 
a lady and child by Jansen, dated 1621, bears the 
following coat of arms :—Argent, on a bend en- 
grailed sable three cinquefoils ermine; on a 
chief of the second a cross crosslet between two 
fleurs-de-lis or. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
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say whether these are the arms of any Derbyshire 
family, or are they Dutch ? A. C. &. 


Artistic : “Jockey” Witson.—Can you give 
me any particulars about “Jockey” Wilson, a 
coast scene painter? Did he not live in Lambeth? 
Are his pictures well known? Any information 
gladly accepted. J. F. B. 


Ruswarp Hatt.— How did Ruswarp Hall, near 
Whitby, which I have seen described as the seat 
of the (ancient) Bushell family, come into the pos- 
session of the Benson family, and from whom } 
the Benson family derive ? E. C. 


Josernus.—In what passage does Josephus 
call Annas the Sagan (jad) or deputy of Caiaphas? 


Dr. Bloomfield, in note to Luke iii. 1, refers to 
Ant., xviii. 6, 24, but the reference is wrong. 
R. M. Spence. 


Replies. 


THE SHIRLEY FAMILY AND “THE RECORDS 
OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS.” 

(5™ S. xii. 181.) 

Two or three antiquarian friends have culled 
my attention to this article and to the harsh 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Snrrtey, viz. 
“that the story of the supposed conversion of 
Elizabeth Shirley is apocryphal, if not of modern 
fabrication,” to which he adds his regret “ that 
such doubtful legends should be mixed up with 
much which is authentic and really valuable in 
these records of the Society of Jesus.” 

Had that interesting page of biography emanated 
from myself without any reference, I should pro- 
bably have passed by the remark unnoticed, and 
have rested content with Mr. Sarrtey’s otherwise 
kind allusion to the Records, although, coming as 
it does from so high an authority in the literary 
world as that gentleman is, it is calculated to do 
serious injury to my work ; a result, I am con- 
fident, most remote from his intention. But as 
the narrative is derived from a quarter far above 
all suspicion of fabrication, I feel called upon to 

ive a few explanations, which I trust will induce 

fn. Survey to change his opinion. 

The narrative is abbreviated from the original 
and valuable Louvain Chronicle, a manuscript of 
which much use is made by the Rev. John Morris, 
8.J., in his Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
Series I.; but, though curtailed, every word is 
strictly true, and mostly verbatim. Mr. Suirter 
apparently has not remarked that one or two 
passages only are given within inverted commas, 
thus denoting that they are word for word from 
the original text. The narrative, after naming 
Elizabeth Shirley, uses the pronoun “ she” through- 








out, excepting once, when it styles her more pro. 
perly “ Mrs. Elizabeth Shirley,” and, in order to 
avoid repetition, I changed it once or twice into 
“ Miss Bhitley.” but those words are not found 
within inverted commas. The Chronicle embraces 
the first fifty years of St. Monica’s Convent of Eng- 
lish Augustinian Nuns at Louvain. The earlier 
portion was written in 1631, and it terminates with 
the year 1659. The writer displays remarkable 
caution to secure correctness, saying, “ This his- 
tory hath been faithfully written upon the relation 
of the persons themselves, concerning their parents, 
and their own coming and calling to Holy Religion; 
and for the more surety after the writing, it was 
again showed to the same persons, that they 
might see whether all was right written, and 
nothing mistaken ; this being the first draft of the 
history, which reacheth unto the full 50 years from 
the cloister’s erection,” &c. We may hence fairly 
presume that the narrative was taken down from 
the lips of Mrs. Elizabeth Shirley herself, and 
“was again showed” to her that she “might see 
whether all was right written, and nothing mis- 
taken.” 

The original passage concerning Elizabeth Shir- 
ley’s religion in early life runs thus: “She was 
until twenty years of age brought up an earnest 
heretic.” The Records account substitutes the less 
offensive term of Protestant, although the former 
word was the one in general use in those times. 

According to another manuscript, Elizabeth 
Shirley was seventy-six years of age at the time of 
her death, Sept. 1, 1641. She was professed a 
nun Sept. 10, 1596, and was sub-prioress during 
twenty-eight years. This would give 1565, or 
thereabouts, as the year of her birth. Her father 
died in 1570, leaving her an infant of five years 
old, and her mother remarried William Grey, of 
East-Donylands, Essex. Her mother was Jane 
Lovett. Now, if either her step-father or her 
mother was non-Catholic, a thing not at all im- 
probable, it is easy to account for the Protestantism 
of Elizabeth in her early years. The conversion 
oceurred about 1585, and the minuteness of the 
description seems clearly to point to Ettington as 
the place where it occurred ; and although I am 
only concerned with the severe expressions used 
by Mr. Suratey, yet I would observe that his 
relative’s personal statement leads one to the con- 
clusion that Sir George Shirley did reside there at 
the time, as tenant perhaps of the family to whom 
it had been leased (if it was then in lease), and 
subsequently passed to his principal mansion, 

bably on his marriage. a 

I may add that the Chronicle of St. Monica's 
Convent states that Sister Shirley “was the 
daughter of John Shirley, of Shirley in Leicester- 
shire, the chiefest house of that name, and sister 
to the baronet, Sir George Shirley.” She is also 
stated to have received a pension of twenty marks 
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from her family. She was evidently a person of 
no ordinary endowments, as may be gathered from 
her beautiful and touching MS. history of the 
venerable Mother Margaret Clement (see Troubles, 
as above). 

In conclusion, I think I am entitled to regret 
that, having given a reference to my authority for 
the narrative, some previous inquiry as to its 
authenticity was not made by Mr. Survey before 
writing the paper to which I have here made my 
rejoinder. Heywry Focey, 8.J 


SmpBpap AND U yssgs (5 §. x. 493 ; xi. 314.) 
—Cot. Extis seems to think that if it could be 
discovered that the author of the Thousand and 
One Nights had access to the Syriac translation 
of Homer’s Iliad, the actual date of the com- 
position of these tales would probably be ascer- 
tained. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
Arabian compiler borrowed from Homer those 
incidents in the Voyages of Sindbad which corre- 
spond with passages in the Iliad ; on the contrary, 
it is probable to the verge of certainty that the 
story of Sindbad is of Indian origin, and came 
into Arabia from Persia. It is true, as another 
correspondent, Mr. Epwarp H. MarsHa tt, re- 
marks, that Mr. Lane, in his excellent translation 
of the Arabian Nights, makes reference to the 
resemblances between some of Sindbad’s adventures 
and those of Ulysses ; but these were discovered 
and exhaustively examined long before Lane’s 
time, by Richard Hole, in his Remarks on the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, in which the 
Origin of Sindbad’s Voyages and other Oriental 
a are particularly considered, published in 

797. 

That some few of the tales in the Thousand and 
One Nights are the genuine composition of Arabian 
authors is now generally conceded ; but by far the 
greater number are beyond question adapted from 
ancient Indian and Persian fictions. And that 
the story of Sindbad in particular is of Indian 
origin, and came into Arabia through Persia, is 
proved by internal evidence. The names of both 
the narrator and the auditor, Sindbad and Hind- 
bad, are, says Hole, “derived not from the Arabic, 
but the old Persian language. Bad signifies a city, 
and Sind and Hind are the territories on either 
side of the Indus. Sind indeed is its original 
name, as Hind is of those countries which lie 
between it and the Ganges.” Sindbad’s Valley of 
D 8 corresponds with that described by 
Marco Polo, who, like Sindbad, locates it in India, 

h Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in the 
fourteenth century, speaks of a similar wondrous 
valley in Scythia, or Western Tartary. (The 
Mdian traditions, however, winged their way to 

and China, as well as to Western Europe 


Whether the fascinating tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights are the composition of a single 
author or of several may never be ascertained, 
nor is it a question of very great importance, since 
the collection is for the most part a reproduction 
(with certain necessary modifications, to suit 


Mohammedan readers and auditors) of old 
Persian tales and still more ancient Indian 
apologues. 


Dunlop says (History of Fiction, fourth edit., 
p. 384) that the plan of the Hitopadesa, an 
abridgment of the Pantcha Tantra of Vishnu 
Sarman, probably suggested to the compiler of 
the Arabian Nights the idea of enclosing the tales 
in a frame. But this plan was adopted by the 
Indian sages long before these delightful fables 
were composed—the fifth century, according to 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, the eminent Orientalist. The 
Indian romance of Sandabad, ascribed by the 
Arabian historian Massoudi to a sage of that 
name who lived a century before the Christian 
era, was formed on this plan. From this ancient 
romance three different works were derived, 
namely, the Hebrew Parables of Sendabar, the 
Arabian romance of The King and his Seven 
Viziers, and the Greek romance of Syntipas. Early 
in the thirteenth century a Latin version was 
made, Historia Septem Sapientum Rome, from 
which, or from a French version of it, came our 
several old English versions of the Seven Wise 
Masters. The Arabian version of The King 
and his Seven Viziers forms one of the tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights; it was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Jonathan Scott, in 
his Tales, &c , from the Arabic and Persian, pub- 
lished in 1800; but Lane, in his edition of the 
Arabian Nights, gives only a specimen or two in 
his Notes. Even had we not the unquestionable 
authority of Massoudi, the learned Arabian, for 
the Indian origin of the romance of The King and 
his Seven Viziers, the fact is evident from the 
reproduction of several of the tales in that romance 
—for instance, that of “The Lady and her Four 
Gallants ”—in the Vrihat Katha, a large collection 
of Sanscrit traditions and fables, many of which 
correspond with tales in the Arabian Nights. 

The prototype of the Arabian Tales was in all 
likelihood the ancient Persian collection entitled 
The Thousand Days. I have not yet ascertained 
whether the Persian Tooti-nameh, or Tules of a 
Parrot, as they at present exist, were composed 
before the Arabian tales, but these also are formed 
upon the same plan of a general connecting story. 
> sel of the tales in the Tooti-nameh seem to be 
of Indian origin, since Brahmans and Rajahs are 
frequent characters. The general plan of the 
Tooti-nameh, indeed, bears a very close resemblance 
to that of the Hitopadesa—tales are sphered 
within tales in a rather bewildering manner. 

W. A. CLoustor, 
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Verre: Varre (5™ S. xi. 188.)—Vaire is a 
corruption of “miniver” (Minutum varium). 
“Menu vair” (Cotgrave). “ Pellis albe bestiols,” 
used for lining academical, parliamentary, and 
legal hoods (Minsheu). Massinger, in the City 
Madam, mentions “a dainty miniver cap.” Little- 
ton says minever is a sort of fur, “ Pellis muris 
Pontici”; and Torriano explains it as “ pellicia 
bianca; armino.” If it has any similitude, it 
resembles erminois more than the heraldic vair, 
vary, verry, which probably is not fur at all, and 
has a different derivation. Bishop Hall says of 
the clergy (Sat. iv. ii. 1. 100) :— 

* Fools! they may feed with words and live by air 

That climb to honour by the pulpit’s stair, 
Sit seven years pining in an anchore’s chair 
To win some patched shreds of minivere.” 


sy the University statutes of Oxford graduates 
were to attend sermons “ caputiis sive 4 serico sive 
é minuto vario obversis” (tit. xiv. § 3). 

The proctor’s miniver hood is that of a regent, 
the silk hood that of a non-regent, M.A. All 
regents are competent to wear the former. It was 
always worn by deans of colleges in presenting to 
degrees till the beginning of the last century. It 
may be seen on an M.A. in Loggan’s cuts of the 
habits of all degrees. 

Being on the subject of clerical fur, I may quote 
two Acts not in all editions of the Statutes :— 

“Clerks that have degree in any church cathedrall 
that have such an estate that requireth fur shall do and 
use according to the constitution of the same; and all 
thorce who may wear fur in the winter of the same 


ae shall wear linine in the summer,”—37 Edw. III. 
ce, 13. 

“ All deans, prebendaries, doctors of the university, 
bachelors in divinity, &c., shall wear sarcenet in linings 
of gowns; black saten or camblet in doublets and 
sleeveless coats ; black velvet sarcenet or satin in their 
tippets, riding hoods, or girdles; scarlet, murrey, or violet 
cloth, furs grey, black, boge (sheep), foynes (marten), 
shank (kid or lamb), or minever in gowns and sleeveless 
coats: All others under the degrees aforesaid not to wear 
in their tippets sarcenet or other silk, and to wear 
furs, black coney, boge, grey coney, shanks, calabre, 
greyfiche (polecat), foxe, lamb, otter, and bever.”— 
24 Hen, VIIL., c. 13, § 2. 

The Lord Mayor and aldermen above the chair 
wear grey amis, and those below it calabre (comp. 
my Early Stat. of Chichester Cathedral, p. 68). 

Scaliger derives the word from varius. Skinner 
(1671) says it was “ pellis muris Pontici.” Buys 
(1746) renders it “Gespikkeld bout”; and Philli 
(1678) calls it the “skin of the squirrel or a little 
white beast like a weasel breeding in Muscovy.” 
Piers Plowman and Chaucer use the word. 

Macxenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Certainly vair is the same as -ver in mini-ver. 
Mini-ver is bad (English) spelling of the French 
menu vatr, i.e. small vair. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with minne-singer, which means love- 
singer, #.e. singer of love songs ; since menu is of 








Latin origin, whilst minne is Old High German. 
See Webster’s Dictionary, which would have 
explained the matter at once, if it had been con- 
sulted. Wa rer W. Sxear. 


Cotgrave says :— 

Menu, little, small, fine, thin, &c. Menu ver, ou verk, 
the furre minever ; also the beast that bearesit. Vair, 
a rich furre of ermines powdered thicke with blue 
haires, &c. Menu vair, minever; the furre of ermines 
mixed, or spotted with the furre of the weesell called 
Gris.” 


The first element in minnesinger is quite distinct. 
Minne is old German for love, and the word meant 
the poet or singer of love. Compare our minion, 
French mignon, &c. 


“Orarium : “Supariom” (5 §. xii. 48.)— 
Sudarium is the right word for the pastoral staff 
veil or cloth: “ Abbatiali denique baculo ap- 
ponendi jampridem solitum fuit sudarium, ad 
differentiam baculi episcopalis ” (Catalant Comm. 
in Pontificale Romanum, i. tit. 16, § 17, n. 6). 

Orarium is used by old liturgical writers as 
synonymous with the stole (see Durandus, lib. iii. 
cap. v., and Catalani Prolegomena in Pontif. 
Rom., i. cap. xiv. n. 5). “The stole was, durin 
the first eight centuries, almost invariably call 
orarium” (Rock’s Hierurgia, p. 429). De Moléon 
(Voyages Liturgiques de France, pp. 92, 247, 313) 
uses the word orarium for the “ stola latior,” or 
broad stole, which is worn by the deacon at mass 
in Lent in cathedral and principal churches (see 
rubrics of the Missal). It is, however, true that 
St. Charles Borromeo, in his Instructio Fabrice 
Ecclesiastica, speaking of the “ baculus pastoralis,” 
appears to use orarium and sudarium as synony- 
mous. He says: “Orario, aut sudario non ornatur 
[baculus], si episcopalis est : quo insigni abba- 
tialis ab illo distinguitur.” C.J. E 


In the Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms edited 
by Mr. Orby Shipley an orariwm is defined as 
being, “1. A deacon’s stole in the Eastern Church. 
It is inscribed thrice with the word ‘ Hagios. 
2. Any stole. 3. A veil placed over a cross or 
relics, 4. A book of prayers.” A sudariwm is 
said to be, “1. The veil attached to an abbot’s 
staff to distinguish it from a bishop’s crook. It 
was attached to a pastoral staff sometimes, so that 
when held the hand need not dim the metal. 2 
The cloth for wiping the priest’s fingers at the 
celebration of mass. 3. A maniple. 4. A hand- 
kerchief.” Considering the use of the pastoral 
staff cloth, I should say that sudarium is the right 
name for it. Sr. Swirsiy. 


Neither of these words has anything to do with 
the pastoral staff. In their synonymous on yl 
tion they mean a certain cloth or napkin used for 


wiping the face or mouth. Du Cange gives, 
“Orarium dicitur sudarium quo os abstergitur. 
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The former more commonly means the stole as 
worn by men in higher orders, permitted however 
to deacons over the left shoulder, “Orarium quod 
yulgo stola dicitur.” Sudarium, I think, is never 
used in this sense. The derivation of the words 
respectively is os—mouth ; sudor—sweat. 

' Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Tworenny Damn” (5 §. xii. 126.)—In passing 
a street corner where a number of low loungers 
were congregated I once heard a man saying, “I 
dinna care a three-square damn” for So-and-so. 
It occurred to me, on reading the note of Mr. 
Mayuew on “twopenny damn,” that the “three- 

uare” one might have an Indian origin and de- 
rivation, like the “twopenny.” If the Indian coin 
called a dim, in addition to being worth about 
three farthings, had or has three sides or three 
corners, the probability is greatly strengthened. 
It would be a kind of equivalent of the common 
expression, “I don’t care twopence” for So-and- 
80. Ca.cnov. 


The Duke of Wellington may have been the first 
to value his damn at twopence, but I cannot think 
he was the first to use this form of words. If so, 
he must have invented it very early in his career, 
and it must have spread abroad very quickly. I lived 
ata time when most men swore in their ordinary 
conversation, and this mode of cursing and swear- 
ing was common enough seventy years ago. “ Not 
worth a farthing damn,” “I don’t care a farthing 
damn,” were not so commonly used as “I don’t 
care a damn” or “one damn ” or a “single damn.” 
“A tinker’s damn” and “a barber's curse” were 
forms 6ften used in the early years of this century. 
The persons using these expressions certainly in- 
tended to damn, and in writing would not have 
omitted the n. ELLCcEE. 

Craven. 


Heratpic (5 §. xii. 28.)—The family of Ross 
of Halkhead bore these arms, but with a hawk’s 
head for crest and the motto “ Think on.” 

Epmunp M. Boyte. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


Orrery (5" S. xii. 89.)—This is the name of 
& barony in the county of Cork not marked on the 
ordinary maps. Pror. Sxear will find a full 
account of the derivation of the word from the old 
Gaelic Orbraige in Dr. Joyce’s Irish Namez of 
Places, second series, p. 52. 

Mary Acnes Hickson, 

Orrery is one of the twenty-two baronies com- 
prehended in the county of Cork, and is in the dis- 
trict of the Blackwater. The earldom was granted 
to the Boyles in the seventeenth re . 

. 8. B. 


situated the property of Roger, Lord Broghill, 
created Earl of Orrery, 1660. 
Epauunp M. Bor te. 
14, Hill Street, W. 


Orrery is mentioned as follows, in the additions, 
in Bishop Gibson’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
Lond., 1722, vol. ii. col. 1340 :— 

“In the réign of King James the First, Cork was 
erected into an earldom in the person of Richard Boyle, 
which honourable family doth still enjoy it; and in the 
same county the earldom of Orrery is enjoyed by another 
branch of the same noble family.” 

Ep. MarsHALlt. 


This place may be described as long. W. 9°, 
lat. 52° 12’. In Cox’s History of Ireland the 
name of Orrery appears in the index as “ Oriria 
Barria, formerly belonging to the Barries.” 

Epwarp SoLty. 


“ Fotx” (5 §S. xii. 168.)—The original—* We 
are his people and the sheep of his pasture ”—is 
composed of a plain statement and a succeeding 
metaphor. But as kings do not feed their people, 
though shepherds feed their flocks, when Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, in their second version placed 
“feed” in the fore-front and first line, as quoted 
by D. C. A. A., they naturally made the whole 
one metaphor. Lady Mary Sidney, and Sternhold 
and Hopkins in their first and very different ver- 
sion, use “ folk,” Rous “ people,” Sandys “ sons,” 
the New Version “we... his own,” but all avoid 
applying the words “feed” and “fed” to other 
than the “flock” or “sheep.” Far, therefore, 
from considering “ flock” as an unnoticed blunder, 
I submit that the phraseology proves unmistakably 
that the word is correct. In thinking it an 
“apparent” misprint, D. C. A. A.’s tastes must 
be considered almost, if not wholly, unique. 
D. C. A. A. is also, I think, incorrect in saying 
he quotes from Rous. Rous’s words (1646) are :— 

“ We are the people he doth own 
the sheep within his pasture fed.” 
B. NicHotson. 


Considering that the word “ people” in the 79th 
Psalm of the old version is rendered “ folk,” it is 
reasonable to suppose, when it occurs again in the 
100th, it should be represented by the same old 
English phrase ; but to ascertain this I fear the 
earliest editions of Sternhold are not come-at-able. 
Having a large collection of the later Psalmists, I 
have been turning them over, and find a few who 
use the more appropriate phrase of “folk” for 
“flock” in the 100th Psalm. 

When the Scots were deliberating upon a new 
version for themselves, the commissioners were 
restricted to the examination of the Psalms by 
Boyd, Rous, and Barton, the second being 
adopted ; had they followed the last they would 
have corrected the misprint or faulty rendering 





In this barony, in the county of Cork, was: 


pointed out by your correspondent. In Barton’s 
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Psalms, 1644, we read the passage in the 100th 
Psalm thus :— 
“ He made us, and not we, 
Not we ourselves but he, 
His folk and flock 
And pasture stock 
He made us for to be.” 
Other exceptional instances occur. The Bay 
Psalm Book rans,— 


“ His folk and pasture sheep are we,” 


the curious version of Geo. Scott, Edin., 1765, the 
same ; and, lastly, the Psalmes by Sir P. Sidney 
and his sister, not printed until 1823, thus versifies 
the passage :— 
“ We are his flock, for us his feedings grow, 
We are his folk, and he upholds our state.” 


J. O. 


In Tate and Brady’s version of Psalm c., ver. 3 
is thus rendered :— 
“ We, whom he chooses for his own, 
The flock that he vouchsafes to feed.” 
And there is a second version by J. Hfopkins] of 
the Old Hundredth, and this is the second verse : 
“ Know that the Lord our God he is, 
He did us make and keep, 
Not we ourselves, for we are bis 
Own flock and pasture sheep.” 
In the second part of Psalm Ixxix. 15, by Hop- 
kins, the first line is— 
“So we thy flock and pasture sheep,” &c. 
And in Tate and Brady ver. 13 is— 
“ So we thy people and thy flock 
Shall ever praise thy name.” 
Is it not questionable whether the word “ flock” 
is not a misinterpretation rather than a misprint ? 
Frepk. Rowe. 


The earliest edition I have of The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes is one printed at London in 1578 “ by 
John Daye, dwellyng over Aldersgate.” The two 
1 quoted by D. C. A. A, Psalm c., therein 


“4 We are his folie he doth us feede, 
and for his sheepe he doth us take.” 


W. P. A. 


“Iw NECESSARIIS UNITAS” (5 S. xii, 45.)— 

famous a sentence as this, as it has been once 
more alluded to in “N. & Q.,” may deserve a more 
complete reference. The Dean of Westminster, in 
a paper on Richard Baxter, Macmillan’s Maz., 
No. 191, Sept., 1875, p. 389, stated the results of 
his inyestigation of the passage, “This famous 
maxim,” he observes, “was dug out by Baxter 
from an obscure German treatise, and made almost 
the motto of his life, and now it has gradually 
entered into universal literature, and been deemed 
worthy of no less a name than that of the t 
Augustine.” There is more about Rupertus Mel- 


denius, the original author of the sentence, the 
context in which it occurs, and the use of it by 








Baxter in a note, ib. Any one who is interested 
in the maxim may well consult it. 
Ep. Marsuatt, 


Rererence 1N Cowper’s “ Iniap” (5 §, xii, 
108.)—The passage referred to will be found in 
Iliad, ix. 502, seqq., Kai yap te Artal, xr. The 
passage is parodied in Anth. Pal., xi. 361. 

P. J. F. Gaytittoy, 


Rev. Patrick Broyté (5™ §. xii. 65.)—He 
was B.A. 1806, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. He 
died June 7, 1861. Gentleman’s Mag. (1861), 
vol. xi. p. 93. See continuation and additions to 
the History of Bradford, by John James, F.S.A. 
(8vo., 1866), pp. 288-90. L. L. H. 


Hewxry Noucenyt Bett (5" S. xii. 69.)—In a 
letter written to Mr. J. Coke Fowler, of Meath, 
by his cousin, who was living in 1877, I find the 
following :— 

“The book, which contains a full history of that 
interesting trial by Mr. Bell, the clever, persevering 
lawyer who carried it through, is in the library of the 
Inner Temple....He [Mr. Fowler's uncle Richard] knew 
Mr. Bell....The Hastings family bought up the copies 
after the trial and the death of the clever Irishman.’ 
Apropos of this, may I ask whether the Earl of 
Huntingdon (not Huntington) succeeded in wresting 
the Leicestershire estates from the Marquis of 
Hastings? fj He 

amen title-page bears the full name of the author, 
“ Henry Nugent Bell, Eeq., student of the Inner Temple.” 
The edition in the library of that society was published 
in 1820, and the dedication to the Earl cf Huntingdon, 
signed “H. N. B.,” is dated, “10, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, March, 1820.”)} 


He died Oct. 18, 1822, aged thirty-nine. 
(Gent. Mag., 1822, vol. xcii. pt. ii. p. 474). See The 
Crawfurd Peerage, by an Antiquary (4to., 1829), 
pp. 328, 331, 335. See Examination of the Claim 
of John Lindsay Crawfurd to the Titles and 
Estates of Orawfurd and Lindsay, by James 
Dobie (4to., 1831), p. 16. L, L. H. 


This gentleman is stated in Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton’s Secret History (vol. ii. p. 108) to have died at 
his house in Whitehall Place in October, 1822, in 
the thirty-ninth year of his age. I hope this in- 
formation will be of use to your valuable corre- 
spondent OrrHar Hamst. Q. 8. C 


Watrer Kirxgam Brovust (5" S. viii 34), 
erroneously called Kireham by Watt, died in 1717. 
See Waters, The Family of Chester of Chicheley, 
p- 464. Jonny E. B. Mayor. 


Heratoic (5 §. xii. 187.)—In reply, Gules, 
three leo heads jessant fleurs-de-lis or, are 
the arms of Cantelupe, co. Stafford. I cannot find 
the ermine canton, but as various branches of the 
Cantels, Cantelow, Cantelup, Cantelupe, differenced 
pretty frequently with ermine, it probably is # coat 
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of some member of that family which is in question. 
Argent, a lion rampant within a bordure azure, is 
the coat of the family of Dowett, co, Staff. 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Atiuston 1x Cotton’s “ Ancier” (5 §. xii. 
148.)—The note quoted by Mr. Pickrorp from 
Macaulay offers one of that writer’s hasty and 
exaggerated assertions. The only passage I can 
find at all bearing on the subject occurs at chap. x., 
where Piscator says, “ Walk but into the soaienn 
you will find one book or other in the window to 
entertain you the while.” If I tell a friend, “ You 
will find some books on my table to amuse you,” 
I do not expect him to assume that I have no 
others elsewhere. J. Dixon, 


Bisnor Hepser (5 §. xii. 147.)—Reginald 
Heber, born at York in 1675, married in 1696 
Hester, daughter of Sir William Cayley, Bart , of 
Brompton, Yorkshire. He was great-grandfather 
of the bishop. Miss Cayley’s mother was Mary, 
daughter of Barnaby Holbech, Esq., of Warwick- 
shire. (See Burke’s Peerage and Landed Gentry, 
under the names Cayley and Heber.) 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt. 


Joseru Brices, Vicar oF Krrxsurton (5 §. 
viii. 15), of Magd. Coll., Cambr., B.A. 1657/8, 
M.A. 1661. He published (beside the three works 
named by Watt) Catholick Unity and Communion 
with the Church of England the Christian’s Duty, 
and Occasional Conformity Reproved, 1704. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Tae Last Lorp Arcner (5" §. xii. 189, 214.)— 
There were two Lords Archer. The first, Thomas, 
died in 1768 ; the second, his son Andrew, died 
in 1778, when the title became extinct. The 
London residence of the first lord at the period of 
his death was in Grosvenor Square. The second 
lord in 1770 lived in Jermyn Street. He took 
a house in Portman Square in 1773, and that was 
his London residence at the time of his death. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Aycient Fines: Marpen Rents (5 §. xi. 
368; xii, 17, 176, 196.)—Blackstone is wrong ; 
this custom did, to some extent at least, prevail in 
England. In Singleton, in the parish of Kirkham, 
Hh ire, there were anciently certain houses 
and lands held by bondsmen who owed “talliage 
and gave marchet and heriot” (“debent tall’ et 

marchet’ et herie’”). This is on the authority 
of the Lansdowne MSS., vide History of Kirkham, 
P. 15 (Chet. Soc., xcii.). HH. Fismwick, F.S.A. 
woe correspondent’s reference to “the Lansdowne 

is somewhat too vague fora contradiction. On the 
surface of his citation there is nothing to show that any- 

more than a tax or fine is meant, as in the following 
Pastages, cited in Taswell-Langmeat’s English Consti- 





tutional History, p. 271, notes 2 and 3 :—(2) Rot. Hund., 
327: “ Tenentes in villenagio sunt ita servi et nativi 
quod non possunt maritare filias suas sine licentia domini.” 
(3) Placit. Abbrev., p. 25, “ Et dicunt quod villanus est 
quia ipse debet arare et metere et auxilium dare per con- 
suetudinem, et quod non potest sine licentia filiam suam 
maritare.""] 


“Scuprit,” on Hackney Token (5 §. xii. 
128.)—A scuppit is a shovel, or spade, of uniform 
width, with slightly turned-up sides, and having 
the tiller or shaft of the handle surmounted by a 
cot or cosp, which is a cross bar instead of an eye- 
tiller, or perforated handle, as in the ordinary spade. 
The scuppit is sometimes used for digging, like the 
spade, but is not so suitable for clay, or heavy 
land, in other words it is more properly a shovel 
than a spade. I may hazard the suggestion that 
as Mr. Rabello took for his obverse Hackney 
church (the old one, then about being replaced by 
the present edifice, consecrated in 1797) he possibly 
had in his mind, when he selected the scuppit and 
palm branch for the reverse of his token, the idea 
of their being emblems of death and immortality. 
the scuppit being a shovel such as would be very 
useful in the gravel soil of this locality for filling 
up, if not for digging, graves. 

This halfpenny was struck in 1795, and was the 
first private token issued, Rabello being himself a 
collector. 

I have been engaged, at intervals, for some years 
past, on a work which, if I ever publish it, will give 
information upon such numismatic queries as this, 
especially in connexion with tokens, having under- 
taken it as a labour of love. R. T. Samvuet. 

Hackney. 


Holloway, in his General Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms, 8vo., Lewes, 1838, has, “Scuppit 
[scoop], a hollow sort of shovel to throw out 
water; a common shovel, Norf. ; a wooden shovel 
used by maltsters, hop driers, &c., E. Sussex, 
Kent.” Brogden, Provincial Words and Eapres- 
sions current in Lincolnshire, Lond., 12mo., 1866, 
has, “ Skippet, a wooden shovel used for lifting 
water.” Philips’s World of Words, 1706, gives, 
“ Scoopit, a sort of wooden shovel to throw - 
water,” and mentions the “crooked scoop wit 
which mariners throw up water to wet their sails.” 

Epwarp Souty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Tusser mentions, among the articles of “ Hus- 
bandry Furniture” which are to be obtained in 
September,— 

“Sharp cutting spade, for the viper of mow, 

With skuppat and skavell that marsh-men allow ; 

A sickle to cut with, a didall and crome, 

For draining of ditches, that noyes thee at home.” 
The connexion of scoop and shovel occurs in a 
similar manner in Wedgwood’s Dict.: “ Platt 





Deutsch, schuppe, a scoop, shovel.” T. Wright 
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describes the implement in his Provincial Dic- 
tionary. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Curious Paintinae (5@ §. xii. 147.)}—With 
reference to the painting described by W. I. R. V. 
I may state that among the Rorburghe Ballads 
(vol. ii. p. 138) there is one entitled “The 
Extravagant Youth, or an Emblem of Prodigality.” 
It is surmounted by a woodcut representing a 
youth jumping into the mouth of a large horn. On 
one side stands an elderly person, seemingly in 
distress ; on the other is a madhouse, with the 
sign of “The Fool,” two of the inmates looking 
out from behind the bars. The extravagant youth, 
after expatiating on his mad career, says, inter alia: 

“ But now all my glory is clearly decay’d 
And into the horn myself have betray'd. 


All comforta now from us are flown ; 

My father in Bedlam makes his moan, 

And I in the Counter a prisoner thrown. 
This horn is a figure by which it is known.” 


V. 8. 


Tue Reticion or Istam (5" S. xi. 369, 394, 
410, 477, 496.)—It is a strange notion that Mussul- 
man women are never seen in a mosque. I have 
seen a whole mosque full many a time, as any one 
else could see. Mussulman women, of course, do 
not mix themselves up with men, and in the same 
cities in a Greek church the women are not seen 
sitting with the men in the nave, but are in the 
upper gallery. A woman not married to a husband 
is, according to ancient superstition, in a theoretical 
state of evil, as a man is who is not married 
to a woman. A pair consists of a male and a 
female, and this is because it unites two unequals. 
This is connected with the superstition of the evil 
eye, of fortunate and unfortunate. 

Hype CLARKE. 


Bayle (Dictionnaire, ed. 1741, art. Mahomet, 
note Q) has cited a passage from Hoornbeek’s 
Summa Controversiarum, p. 175, from which we 
learn that the wives of the faithful are not only 
excluded from Paradise, but have also the morti- 
fication of looking into it through lattices (cancellos) 
and seeing their quondam husbands disporting 
themselves with the houris. Bayle remarked that 
no authority was given for this statement, and that 
Suras xlviil. and lxii. (sic), quoted by Hoornbeek, 
merely described the perfections of the houris. 
Hoornbeek was a Dutch theologian, who died in 
1666. Rycaut, in his Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire (first ed., 1668), asserted that Mahometan 
women have no hope of entering Paradise. See 
Bayle (art. Hali-Beigh, note C) : “ But as for the 
women, poore soules!” said Sandys, “be they 
never so good, they have the gates [of Paradise] 
shut against them : yet are consigned to a mansion 


without, where they shall live happily ; as another 
repleate with all misery for the other” (Travels, 











ed. 1637, p. 58). In Suras xiii. 23; xxxvi. 56: 

xl. 8; xliii. 70, the wives of Mahometans are 

expressly spoken of as sharing their husbands’ 

felicity in Paradise. See Rodwell’s Koran, 

pp. 147, 155, 294, 425. W. G. Stone, 
Walditch, Bridport. 


WonrcesTersHire Worps anv TerMrnats (5% 
8. xi. 185, 231, 292.)—In fitting Ankardine with 
the terminal -wardine Mr. Kerstake has no 
doubt hit the nail on the head, as the name thus 
given, Ankwardine, is precisely as it has been 
written and pronounced by educated residents in 
that locality for more than the last 300 years, as 
handed down from father to son, in a district where 
eighty-five is a common limit to life, and ninety. 
five not an uncommon one, and where the same 
folks still dwell from generation to generation, as 
I know from my own knowledge, and as is evident 
from a deed, dated 1582, relating to a village in 
that neighbourhood, where I find the names of 
five families whose descendants still live in that 
hamlet. Now, as the custom there is to clip the 
w, as instanced in Oodbuyro, Ooster, and ood, for 
Woodburrow, Worcester, and wood; and ool, oon't, 
and oodn’t, for will, won’t, and wouldn't, it is easy 
to see how, by local pronunciation, the pro 
name of Ankwardine becomes converted into ys 
kardine. Angstrey farm, midway between Clifton 
and the Teme, of which Mr. Kersiaxe makes 
mention, is on the slope of the hill between Wood- 
manton and Tedney, and faces the side of Anker- 
dine, from which it is distant one mile as the crow 
flies. To the right of it, and at about the same 
distance, is Bringstey, and to the right of that old 
Storridge (the most favoured site of St. Augustine’s 
oak). Between Angstrey and Bringstey is the 
“small stream” to which Mr. Kersiaxke refers, 
a trout stream, which runs through the low-lying 
hamlets of Tedstone, Whitbourne, and Sapey 
(famed for its “ mare and colt tracks” on the sand- 
stone slabs and for its old “ hoar-stone ”), to join the 
Teme at Knightsford bridge, where the river washes 
the base of Ankardine, as it also does, higher up, the 
base of the lofty pared-down “camps,” Burrow 
and Woodburrow, as it runs by Southstone’s rock 
(which till within the last few years was the 
largest mass of travertine in England) through the 
three Shelsleys— Kings, Walsh, and Beauchamp— 
to make its horseshoe curve round the Horsham 
valley, from which the hill of Ankardine rises. 
With respect to Hunger hill, Pror. Sxeat is no 
doubt ri Ant, as hanger, that word of oo men- 
tion in White’s Selborne, is strictly applicable, a8, 
unlike Ankardine, it has been clearly wooded, 
yew trees are still scattered on its slope. I am 
thus glad to find that some better authority than 
local custom sanctions those two words, hanger and 
wardine. Hunger hill is the extreme end of the 
long green backbone which is the northern boundary 
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of the Shelsley valley, and its level summit is but 
three yards wide. The eastern end (near Penny 
hill, that haunt of geologists and of botanists, 
too, as fine bee-orchis grows there) is termed Rodge 
hill, Is this Rodge, as I infer, but Ridge cor- 
rupted ? SHetstey Beavucnamp. 


Ankerdine.—According to Pror. Sxeat the 
original form of this word would be Hanger-down, 
and, according to Mr. Kerstake, it would be 
Angwardine; but Nash, in his History of Wor- 
cestershire, vol. ii. p. 68, speaks of the place as 
“ Ancredham, now corruptly Ankerden”; “10 
Ed. III. Walter de Ancredham was lord here, and 
obtained leave to alienate to the church of Worces- 
ter his lands in Dodenham and Ancredham.” 

J. B. Witsoyn. 





Worcester. 


Mr. KerstaKe equates -wardine with -worthy, 
making it an English affix. I think that -wardine 
is more probably of Celtic origin, and = Welsh 
dwr+dinas. Cp. Bredwardine on the Wye, which 
may perhaps be explained, from the Welsh 
Bre+dwr+dinas, as “the Hill Fort by the 
Water.” As far as I have seen, the names 
ending in -wardine seem to be the names of 
places near a river, ¢.g., Timberdine (for Temewar- 
dine), Lugwardine, Ankerdine. In 1640 Lugwar- 
dine occurs in the form Luggdwrdin, being so spelt 
by Lady Brilliana Harley. A. L. Mayaew. 


Curious CuristraAn Names (5 §. x. 106, 196, 
376; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138.)—Most people 
might find many odd names without going far from 
home, In this neighbourhood Scripture names are 
common. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are here, 
with Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Joseph, Benjamin, 
and Ephraim. There are Caleb and Joshua, Eli 
and Samuel, Jesse, David, and Jonathan. Enos 
and Enoch are both found, also Elisha, Ezra (called 
Ez for short), Zebadiah, Jabez, Hezekiah, and 
Zachariah. An old man named Shadrach Knight 
was familiarly called Shade. 

New Testament names are less common, but 
Paul works in the garden, often assisted by Peter, 
while Cornelius works in the woods. There are 
many odd surnames, such as Rainbow, Salmon, 
Partridge, and two old men were known as the 
Sparrow on the hill and the Sparrow by the church. 
A farmer’s pigs are looked after by Brawn, and in 
4 cottage by a reedy pond lives a Reed as shepherd. 
Our pipes having burst in the frost, Winter sent 
Spring to mend them. Coincidences are endleas 
if we look for them. I have often heard my grand- 
mother describe her feelings when Mrs. tee was 


paying her a visit and Major Bullock came in. 
Chadstone. — 


I do not know where Mr. Watrorn’s father 
can have picked up his curious idea that Elwes the 








miser (whose original surname, by-the-bye, was 
Meggott, and not Elwes) christened his sons Useless 
and Needless, as their real names were George, the 
elder—who on his father’s death succeeded to 
Marcham, co. Berks, which was the Meggott 
family property, and his only daughter and heiress 
married the Rev. Duffield, in possession of whose 
family the estate still is—and John, the younger, 
who purchased Colesbourne, co. Gloucester, whose 
descendants are still living there. Dec. 

Weymouth. 

[This account differs from that in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1879, where it is stated, s.v. Duffield of Marcham, 
that Thomas Duffield, Esq., M.P. for Abingdon, married, 
1810, Emily, only child of George Elwes, Eeq., of Mar- 
cham, and had, with other issue, the present owner of 
that property; and sv. Elwes of Stoke College, that 
John [Meggot] Elwes, the celebrated miser, M.P. for 
Berks, died unmarried, Nov. 26, 1789, and was succeeded 
in his entailed estates by his grand-nephew, John Timms, 
grandson of John Timms and Amy Meggot, who in 1793 
took the name of Elwes, and founded the existing line 
of Stoke College. | 





When I was at college some years ago I was 
often struck by seeing the somewhat curious name 
Pascal Lamb appear as successful in various 
examinations. The last time I noticed it was in 
the list of some bishop’s ordination, and my 
acquaintance went forth to preach the gospel as 
the Rev. Pascal Lamb, a very appropriate name for 
a learned divine. H. © 


There was—and he may be still alive—a very 
worthy journeyman millwright in North-west York- 
shire whose Christian name was Noah. He had 
three sons, and had named them Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet. ELLcer. 

Craven, 


In the family of Bellamy of Stainton (near 
Rotherham) Original is found as the Christian 
name of the eldest son for three generations. The 
first bearer of it was born in 1539. See Hunter’s 
Deanery of Doncaster, i. 259. In the Halifax re- 
gisters, under 1780, July 12, is found the marriage 
of Zebina Satcliffe, weaver, to Ruth, &c. T. C. 


I am personally acquainted with male names 
Ahrthorne B , Hashbadanah C——, Amisias 
C—— ; also a female name, Mussezellah H——. 

J. A. B. 


Avoure : Avouries (5 §. xii. 88, 153.)—In 
one of the replies given to my query about “ the 
avouries,” or patron saints, represented on Henry 
VIL’s tomb at Westminster, your correspondent 
brings forward, as another form of avoury, the 
Spenserian word avoure, occurring in the passage : 
“ He bad him stand t’ abide the bitter stoure 

Of his sore vengeaunce, or to make avoure 

Of the lewd words and deedes which he had dene.” 

The Faerie Queene, vi. iii. 48. 


But surely the words are unconnected, with dis- 
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tinct meanings and different derivations. The 
avoure of Spenser means “ confession, acknowledg- 
ment.” The avoury of Henry VII. is formed from 
the old Law-French word avowé, which means 
patron, advocate. That the two words are distinct 
in origin will be abundantly clear to any one after 
consulting Brachet’s French Dictionary (s.v. avoué, 
avouer), where avoud is shown to be from Lat. 
advocttus, whereas avouer (to avow) is connected 
with Lat. votum, vovere. A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Betcravia or Berorapia (5" §. xii. 88, 177.) 
—The latter form of the name is incorrect, as is 
also Belgrade, in the maps to which J. R. 8S. C. 
refers. Belgrave Place is on the Grosvenor estate, 
and was so named from the second title of the then 
owner, Richard, first Earl Grosvenor and Viscount 
Belgrave, co. Chester (created July 5, 1784). His 
country seats and county, the family titles, &c., 
furnished names for several other streets on the 
estate. Belgravia was that subsequently given to 
the district, probably by some novelist. 

Ww. ke V. 


Belgradia, if marked on a map of London, must 
be a printer’s error. Belgravia is named after the 
second title of Earl Grosvenor before he was raised 
to the marquisate of Westminster. The late mar- 
quis sat in Parliament as Lord Belgrave some fifty 
years ago, and I remember the present duke at 
Balliol College as Lord Belgrave. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


[R. W. M. and other correspondents are thanked for 
similar replies. } 


Exvevores (5% §. xii. 26, 74.)—Envelopes are 
certainly not a modern invention, and they were 
used, though not commonly, long before the intro- 
duction of the penny post. The reason why they 
were not in general use before that time is easily 
accounted for, Anything beyond a single sheet of 
letter paper was charged double postage. The 
enclosure in a letter of the merest scrap of paper— 
the cutting of a paragraph of three lines from 
& newspaper, for example—was, if detected, suf- 
ficient to subject the receiver of the letter to the 
extra charge. Of course, while this rule was in 
force the use of envelopes was out of the question, 
except in cases where the letter was franked. 
Before the enforcement by the Post Office of the 
strict rule of not allowing more than one sheet in 
a letter it was, I believe, considered more respect- 
ful to use an envelope, and in most of the con- 
tinental nations it was a matter of etiquette to do 
so, especially when addressing a superior. 

E. McO—. 

Guernsey. 

Here is an early instance of the use of a letter 
envelope from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1811. 











A correspondent contributes the copy of a letter from 
Father O'Leary, and adds, “ The envelope being 
lost, the exact direction cannot be ascertained, but 
it is known to be addressed to Mr. Kirwan in 
Dublin.” 


“PaiLaTe._y” (5S. xii. 88, 172.)—Surely, if the 
second half of this word is furmed from réAos, the 
first part of it, by every analogy, should be “ philo,” 
not “ phila.” E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Mary Bavuces (5" §. xii. 27, 153, 195.)—I am 
obliged to Tewars for his courteous correction of 
my error in attributing the royal descent of this 
lady to Katherine Grey instead of to Eleanor 
Brandon. His interesting information respecting 
the Doughtys of Snarford points to the failure of 
all the descendants of Mary (or Margaret) Bra 
The question of the entire extinction of this line 
of royal descent, and with it of the senior co-heir- 
ship of the house of Stanley, would therefore seem 
to be limited to that of the existence or not of 
issue of William Sherwin by his wife Elizabeth 
Pride, daughter of Thomas Pride and the Hon. 
Rebecca Bruges. W. Dz. Pisx. 


“ Wanrisn ” (5 S. xii. 208.)—The word occurs 
in Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 12840 (ed. Tyrwhitt) ; in 
Piers Plowman, bk. xvi. 105 (E.E.T.S.) ; and in 
William of Palerne, |. 4283 (E.E.T.S.). It is not 
derived from the F. guérir, which is a modern 
word, but from the stem waris- of warisant, the 
pres. part. of warir, an O. French word of Teutonic 
origin, represented by guérir in the modern lan- 
guage. The O.F. warir became garir, whence also 
garite, 2 watch-tower, E. garret. Garir became 
guarir, as in Cotgrave, and lastly guérir. It is 
connected, etymologically, with ware and wary. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


Geyerat Lascettes or Wairsy (5" §. xii. 
208.)—One “ Peregrin Lascelles, Gent.,” figures in 
the Whitby registers about the year 1681 as having 
children. Atrrep Scorr Garry. 


Castixe Dice 1x St. Ives Cavecn (5" S. xii. 
160.) —In answer to an inquiry in a recent “ Notice 
to Correspondents,” it may be noted that an official 
inquiry into the charities of St. Ives took 
on Aug. 9, when Wilde’s charity, amongst others, 
was considered. The amount available was 
stated to be Sl. a year. Twelve Bibles were 
to be “cast for by dice in the church on Whit 
Tuesday, when 10s. was to be paid the vicar for 
a sermon, and ls. to the clerk.” Durin 
inquiry the vicar said he thought it a scandal that 
dice throwing should take place in the church. I 
conclude, therefore, that the practice is continued, 

VW. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough, 
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Tue 69TH ReGIMENT CALLED “THE OLD 
Acamemyons” (5 §. xi. 329; xii. 14, 177.)— 
As you do not appear to have received a satis- 
factory answer to the question, “ Why did Nelson 
call the 69th or South Lincoln Regiment ‘ the old 
Agamemnons’?” permit me to suggest one. 
According to James’s Naval History there were 
two infantry regiments embarked in Lord Hood’s 
fleet for the siege of Toulon in November, 1793. 
He does not name them. Nelson commanded the 
Agamemnon, 64, on that occasion. Is it not 
reasonable to conclude that the 69th was one of 
these, and that a part of them at least was in his 
ship? The history of the 69th has not been pub- 
lished, the Naval Chronicle does not go into such 
details, and I have found no contemporary account. 
James incidentally mentions officers of the Ist 
Royals, 11th, 18th, and Royal Artillery. He does 
not mention any officer of the 69th; but this 
negative evidence does not outweigh the strong 
probability that Nelson referred thus affectionately 
to the gallant 69th because they had served with 
him while he commanded the Agamemnon, which 
was from Jan., 1793, to April, 1796. | MIvEs. 


I think this matter can be set at rest by an extract 
from James’s Naval History, vol. ii. p.40. Battle 
of St. Vincent, Captain, 74, Commodore Nelson, 
boarding the St. Nicholas :— 

“We prefer giving what immediately ensved in the 
words of Commodore Nelson himself: ‘The soldiers of 
the 69th, with an alacrity which will ever do them credit, 
and Lieut. Pearson of the same regiment, were almost 
the foremost on this service. A soldier of the 69th 
Regt. having broke the upper quarter gallery window, 
] jumped in myself, and was followed by others.’” 
Again, p. 41 :— 

“On receiving the swords of the vanquished Spaniards 
I was surrounded by Capt. Berry, Lieut. Pearson of the 
69th Regt., John Sykes, &c., all old Agamemnons.’” 

Jas. DIAPER. 


“Dac” orn “Dare” (5@ §. xii. 128.)—Dag is 
the old Saxon form of “day”; in the Scandinavian 
mythology “Dag” (day) is the son of “ Nitt” 
(night). “Ill do your dags” probably means “I 
can do as good a day’s work as yourself.” Darg 
for a day’s work is quite common in Scotland. 
“A love-darg” is a day’s free help given to a 
farmer by his neighbours; and a tch news- 
paper of to-day reports a “ short darg movement” 
among the coal miners of Wishaw in Lanarkshire. 

X. C, 


Foyerat Forx-Lore (5 §. xii, 148.)—In reply 
to Corupert Bepe’s query on this subject, 
it is certain his informants were confusing some 
idea of their own with what they actually saw 
With the deceased Indy, which was probably a 
crucifix, and ons or two medals of some religious 
significance. There is no Catholic custom or 
faney to account for the placing a hammer and 





coin in a coffin. I have heard such equipments 
for a corpse — of among the Monmouthshire 
peasantry. The coin savours something of Charon’s 
toll. C. R. 


AvtHors oF Quotations Wantep (5% §. xii. 
170, 199.)— 

“ What profits now to understand,” &c. 

These verses, it may be added, were a reply to asevere 
attack made in Punch by Sir E. K, Bulwer on the Poet 
Laureate, in consequence of the latter having been 
appointed while Sheridan Knowles was “starving.” 

Cuaruts Stuart. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Monks of the West. By Count de Montalembert. 
Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII. (William 
Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuese concluding and posthumous volumes form in 

reality a separate episode, treating of the relation of 

monasticism to the feudal system and tothe Holy Roman 

Empire. They are deeply interesting, like everything 

else that has been published of Count de Montalembert’s 

writings. Nevertheless they lack, to our thinking, much 
of the picturesqueness which was such a striking feature 
of the earlier volumes, dealing with the saints of the 

Ce!tic monastic families of Iona and Lindisfarne, and of 

Luxeuil and Bobbio, or which told us how when Wilfrid, 

the great athlete for Roman supremacy in England, lay 

dying at Hexham, the abbots of the monasteries which 
he had founded journeyed day and night “ to see their 
father, ere they were left orphans.” And in the present 
volumes it must be acknowledged that we scarcely recog- 
nize the Montalembert of L’Zolise libre dans [Etat 
libre, while we do see a Montalembert who seems at 
constant war with the modern world. The explanation 
of this apparent anomaly seems to be that the substance, 
at least, of the present volumes was written long ago, 
and that we have in them the earlier rather than the 
later views of their author. No modern historian worthy 
of the name would deny the services rendered to me- 
dizeval ~~ by monasticism. But all monks were not 

“chosen souls,” and they certainly did not all die “in 

transports of love and joy,” as is gravely asserted of 

them at pp. 296-7 of vol. vi. This isa brilliant panegyric, 
but it is not history. With regard to the questions 
at issue between Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry 

IV., opini will ily vary, according to the 

point of view from which the conflict is considered. 

Count de Montalembert had no doubt on which side 

his book should be written. The late Mr. Bowden, 

indeed, had, as an Anglican historian of Gregory VII., 

taken up very similar ground, and the fact is approvingly 

noted by Montalembert. But we do not think cither 
writer is adequately fair to the Imperial side of the 
question. Unfortunately, Henry was personally a bad 
representative of a cause which was, by anticipation, to 

a great extent that of the modern state. Gregory 

triumphed over Henry and over the married clergy. 

But John XXIII. and Alexander VI. were among the 

successors of Gregory, and the “ Pontifex Maximus” is 

no longer the lord of Rome. 


The New Plutarch.—Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter 
Besant, M.A. Judas cae and the Jewish War 
of Independence. By Claude Reignier Conder, R.E. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Mr. Besant deserves the thanks of all those whose 

affections are stirred and whose hearts beat quicker at 
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the mention of noble deeds for having given us this 
most lifelike picture of the great admiral of France. In 
the seventeenth century Coligny’s name was familiar in 
every Puritan household as the great French martyr 
for Protestantism and the ideal of a religious and honour- 
able noble. Life has changed in many ways since then, 
and we believe that now there are many people whom 
the world would not count ignorant whose sole know- 
ledge of him consists of that one line in Macaulay's Jury 
which tells of 

“ Good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood.” 
Mr. Besant says that he believes he is right in stating 
“‘that no life of Coligny has yet been published in Eng- 
land.” This is, however, an error, unless he means a life 
in a separate volume. If he consults Samuel Clarke's 
General Martyrologie, third edition, 1677, he will find a 
very good account of this heroic Frenchman, extending 
over upwards of forty fulio pages. Coligny's life was not 
fortunate. It is therefore the more admirable in an age 
such as this, when the worship of men who have risen 
is so unreasoning and so profound, and the contempt for 
the unsuccessful so pronounced, to find a writer like Mr. 
Besant with courage enough to state his convictions 
fully and firmly. “I fail,” he says, “to find in any 
gallery of worthies, in any country or in any century, 
any other man so truly and so incomparably great.” 
This is strong language, stronger than we dare have used 
of any one; but that there are grounds for it we should 
be the last to call in question. The human race cannot 
well honour too much the man who first conceived the 
idea of general education, and who thought out the 
revolutionary doctrine that the poor, as well as the nobly 
born or rich, had a right to knowledge. 

Lieut. Conder’s Judas Maccabeus cannot, from the na- 
ture of the case, contain new biographical facts— facts new 
to scholars, that is—for all that can be known concerning 
the heroic band of five brethren who delivered Israel 
from the Greek yoke has long been before the world. 
Antiquaries and theologians have, however, had this 
most picturesque period of Jewish history almost to 
themselves. Lieut. Conder is, so far as we can call to 
mind, the first person who has ever endeavoured to give 
a lifelike picture of the leading spirit of that great time. 
He has been enabled to do this the more fully on account 
of his intimate personal knowledge of the country, 
having, in the course of his duties on the Palestine 
Survey, visited more than once each of the battlefields 
where Judas fought and conquered. 


Burnham Beeches. By Francis George Heath, (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
Tue Corporation of London have just performed an 
astounding feat, and Mr. Heath is the Prospero who has 
charmed them into doing it. He has caused the voice of 
the turtle to be heard in their land, and under the spell 
of that fumiliar name has led them forth in sylvan array 
into the wilderness to inspect the doomed vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, and to save it from the rapacious 
Ahab of speculation. No wonder that in the first glow 
of his triumph Mr. Heath has written a book, and has 
described Burnbam Beeches and the rescue thereof, and 
the history thereof from John de Moleyns even unto 
Mrs. Grote, in a lofty and enthusiastic recitative, full of 
staccato passages—a Song of Victory that might have 
been sung by Miriam herself. And truby we have so 
much respect for Mr. Heath’s enthusiasm, and so much 
delight in the fact that one more bit of Old England has 
been saved from the spoiler, that we shall at once join 
our voice to that of others, and sound the loud timbrel 
in praise of this meritorious little handbook. For have 
we not also, in company with other lunatics escaped 
from the Bedlam of London, gone down of o!d time to 





Burnham, and read Gray's Zlegy, and sung Mené A 
in chorus under the giant beeches; yea, and haply wag. 
dered, too, at eve among the “ floral crowns” 

“ pendent clusters” described by Mr. Heath with 
charmer who is now, alas! the bride of another? Ther. 
fore, ingenuous reader, we have a right to say unto thes 
that Burnham Beeches were well worth saving and ape 
well worth seeing. And when thou art there, seated 
nigh the old w ide cottage where cakes and cream 
are (or were) to be had, then shalt thou bless the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and Mr. Heath’s little book, the 
accurate and fruitful companion of thy visit. 


The Library Journal. Vol. IV. Nos. 7 and 8, July— 
August, 1879. (Triibner.) 

Tuts double number is devoted entirely to the ae 
of the Conference of Librarians at Boston, and is full 
information of interest and importance to all. It oceurs 
to us that, if Americans go on learning how to be 
librarians in the energetic’way they have been, they will 
soon make their country the school of the world for 
library economy and management. 


Tue Second Report of the New Shakspere —_ 
issued in August, shows a considerable amount of 
done, and an equally considerable field of work for the 
future. Mr. Furnivall pleads for more workers and 
more subscribers, and we cannot doubt that with fresh 
sinews of war this deserving society will press on still 
more vigorously to its goal. There is a good deal of 
material only awaiting funds for publication. Those 
who obtain the Report and see what this material com- 
prises will surely be desirous to help it through the press 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Antsa.—Your query seems to be fully answered ia 
Pt. iii. p. 73 of Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. 

Ecirctic.—For “ Boylow” read Beaulieu, and see 
Lewis, Topog. Dict., 8.v. 

Hermentrupe.—Have you tried G. Crabb’s English 
Synonyms, and Dr. Roget's Thesaurus, and C. J. Smith's 
Synonyms Discriminated ! 

A. A, and Crescens.—Many thanks, but you will have 
seen that your communications were anticipated. 

R. H. Ryzaxp (“Unpublished Letters,” 5% S. vii 
381).—We have a letter for you; where shall we forward 
it? 

H. (Temple), “Henry VII.’s Instructions,” &c., has 
not sent name and address. 

Joun TayLox.—We shall be happy to forward a pre- 
paid letter. , 

H. B. C.—Pray exercise your own discretion in the 
matter. 

P. Berxey Brows.—We cannot find it within the 
period named. 

J. 8. E. H.—Appeared 5t 8. x. 427. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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